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Rush  Sumpter 

During  April  and  May  a  few  years 
ago,  before  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet 
Empire  and  the  opening  of  Eastern 
Europe  to  the  West,  1  toured  Eastern 
Europe  with  the  Lamanite  Genera¬ 
tion.  We  were  guests  in  Yugoslavia — 
when  there  was  a  Yugoslavia  —  in 
E-lungary,  in  Czechoslovakia — again 
when  there  was  a  Czechoslovakia — 
and  in  the  People's  Republic  of  Ger¬ 
many — when  there  was  an  East  and  a 
West  Germany.  Later,  after  we  had 
returned  home,  Gorbachev  decided 
he  wouldn't  use  tanks  to  keep  people 
inside  the  Berlin  Wall,  the  wall  was 
stormed,  climbed  over,  breached,  bro¬ 
ken  in  bits  and  pieces,  shipped  to 
souvenir  collectors  the  world  over, 
and  Germany  was  united. 

During  our  trip  1  was  frequently 
asked  by  audiences  to  tell  them  some¬ 
thing  about  the  American  Indians. 
The  people  wanted  to  know  what 
American  Indians  were  like.  When 
they  asked  that  question,  they  were 
asking  about  the  past,  about  the  days 
before  Columbus  and  the  European 
invasion  of  the  Americas.  But  they 
also  asked  another  question.  They 
wanted  to  know  what  American  Indi¬ 
ans  are  like.  They  wanted  to  know 
about  the  present. 

1  have  thought  about  those  ques¬ 
tion  often  since  that  spring,  and  1 
have  regretted  that  1  didn't  know 
enough  to  answer  the  questions  ade¬ 
quately.  But  then  how  could  anyone 
know  enough?  The  world  of  the 
American  Indians  has  always  been  as 
diverse  as  it  is  today — filled  with  in¬ 
teresting  people,  divergent  societies 
and  unique  social  ways.  Who  could 
know  all  there  was  and  is  to  know? 


There  is,  though,  this  much  that  1 
know:  the  American  Indians  were  not 
lost  waiting  for  Columbus  to  discover 
them.  Their  sense  of  identity  has  al¬ 
ways  been  strong.  And  that  much  re¬ 
mains  true  today. 

Even  here  at  Brigham  Young  Uni¬ 
versity  the  students  who  come  here  to 
learn,  come  knowing  who  they  are 
and  where  they  are  going.  Eagle's  Eye 
is  their  voice,  it  is  the  medium  they 
have  for  expressing  themselves,  to  re¬ 
veal  their  interests,  and  to  tell  the 
world  what  is  going  on  in  their  lives. 

This  current  issue  is  no  different. 
It  has  been  planned,  written,  and 
prepared  for  publication  by  the  stu¬ 
dents  at  Brigham  Young  University. 
This  issue  shows  the  diversity  of 
their  interests.  It  shows  their  in¬ 
volvement  in  campus  life.  It  is  a 
good  answer  to  the  question  about 
what  are  some  Indians  like  today. 
We  invite  you  to  enjoy  their  views 
of  the  Brigham  Young  University 
community. 

Eagle’s  Eye 
Staff 

hy  Condita  Washburn 

Hau  Kola  (Hello  Friends!)  It  is 
our  hope  that  you  will  enjoy  this  is¬ 
sue  of  the  Eagle's  Eye.  A  lot  of  time 


and  effort  have  gone  into  producing 
an  issue  of  interest  to  our  audience. 
As  writers  and  photographers  we  have 
enjoyed  covering  a  variety  of  activi¬ 
ties  which  accompany  the  annually 
held  minority  weeks  sponsored  by  the 
Brigham  Young  University  Student 
Service  Association.  We  have  had  a 
semester  full  of  opportunities  to  write 
articles  on  highlights  such  as  Black 
Awareness  Week,  International  Week 
and  Lamanite  Week. 

The  Fall  semester  Eagle's  Eye  staff 
would  like  to  welcome  and  introduce 
a  few  new  members  to  our  team. 
Gina  Purcell  is  an  additional  writer 
this  semester.  She  is  a  junior  major¬ 
ing  in  social  work.  She  is  a 
Samoan-Hawaiian,  and  grew  up  in 
Provo,  Utah.  Gina  enjoys  all  kinds  of 
sports  and  loves  to  have  fun  during 
school  holidays.  When  asked  how 
she  liked  working  for  Eagle's  Eye,  Gina 
responded,  "I  have  enjoyed  working 
here  because  I've  gotten  to  know  a  lot 
of  different  people  from  different 
backgrounds.  This  opportunity  has 
helped  me  learn  about  different  cul¬ 
tures." 

Melissa  Bean  is  currently  our 
copy  editor.  She  is  a  Mexican-Amer- 
ican  from  Hemet,  Galif.  Melissa  is  a 
junior  majoring  in  journalism.  Her 
interests  include  reading,  writing  and 
any  kind  of  exercise.  Melissa  said  of 
her  experiences  here,  "The  Eagle's  Eye 
is  a  happy  place  to  be.  1  enjoy  com- 


Congratulati 

ons  April 

1  Graduates 

Brigham  Young  University  boasts  a  significant  multicultural  student  body.  These  students  are  from  as  far  away  as 
Japan  and  the  Polynesian  islands,  Puerto  Rico  and  South  America  and  as  close  as  Provo  and  Orem.  By  representing  their 
cultures  and  obtaining  degrees,  they  have  brought  much  joy  to  themselves  and  their  families  as  well  as  recognition  to 
their  nationalities.  They  have  worked  diligently  to  succeed  at  BYU.  Graduation  has  been  an  important  goal  in  their 
lives  and  in  achieving  this  goal,  they  are  living  proof  that  multicultural  students  can  succeed  at  a  university. 

"Gongratulations,  graduates"  is  what  the  Eagle's  Eye  staff  wishes  to  express  to  these  students  for  all  the  effort  they 
have  given  in  graduating  and  obtaining  degrees.  It 

The  1993  Multicultural  April 

graduates  are: 

Viviana  Alonso . 

..B.A . 

...Interior  Design 

Kofi  Bentil . 

..B.S . 

...European  Studies 

Sulayma  Cates . 

..B.S . 

...Travel  &  Tourism 

Michael  Journee . 

..B.S . 

...Zoology 

Jose  Loayza . 

..B.S . 

...Zoology 

Benjamin  Magalei . 

..BA . 

...Asian  Studies 

Cynthia  Martinez . 

..B.S . 

...Organizational  Behavior 

Gloria  Martinez . 

..B.A . 

...Spanish 

Dioni  Morales . 

..B.A . 

...Spanish  Translation 

Richard  Nagai . 

..B.A . 

...Japanese 

Earnest  Phillips . 

..B.A . 

..Public  Relations 

Steve  Pollock . 

..B.S . 

...Exercise  Science-Medicine 

John  Quereto . 

..B.S . 

...Psychology 

Wenceslao  Salguero  .... 

..B.A . 

...Film 

Nilsen  Septon . 

..B.S . 

...Travel  &  Tourism 

Cooper  Wimmer . 

..B.A . 

...European  Studies 

Adriana  Velez . 

..B.A . 

...English 

Kimberly  Yazzie . 

..B.A . 

...Spanish  Teaching 

Luis  Zea . 

..B.A . 

...Spanish 

ing  to  work  everyday.  I've  learned  a 
lot  about  other  Lamanite  cultures. 
The  experience  has  been  incredible." 
Melissa  has  been  a  great  help  to  each 
writer  this  semester  thanks  to  her  as¬ 
sistance  in  revising  each  story. 

Jason  Crane  from  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  is 
also  a  new  writer  this  semester.  He  is 
a  freshman  planning  on  majoring  in 


English.  Jason  is  a  member  of  the 
Seneca  tribe.  He  enjoys  music,  books 
and  movies.  His  interests  also  in¬ 
clude  various  sports,  such  as  football 
and  skiing.  Jason  stated  about  his 
current  position  here  in  Student  Pub¬ 
lications,  "1  like  working  at  Eagle's  Eye 
because  it  gives  me  a  chance  to  be  di¬ 
rectly  involved  in  many  Lamanite  ac¬ 


tivities."  Trevor  Green  has  remained 
on  staff  as  Eagle's  Eye  editor.  Sam 
Stevens,  Condita  Washburn,  Dallin 
Maybee,  and  Shane  Begay  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  share  their  writing  talent 
this  year.  We  have  worked  well  to¬ 
gether  as  a  team  and  look  forward  to 
enjoying  the  long-lasting  friendships 
we  have  established.  It 
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LAMANITE  GENERATION  VISITS  THE  WILD 
WEST:  WINTER  TOUR  1993 

by  Gina  Purcell 


Bright  lights,  bold  colors,  and  spirited  dances  filled 
stages  as  the  members  of  Lamanite  Generation 
shared  their  cultures  through  song  and  dance  in  Ida¬ 
ho,  Wyoming  and  Montana.  During  the  tour  the  members 
of  the  group  learned  many  important  lessons  and  felt  the 
pride  of  their  heritage  and  culture. 

The  group's  first  stop  was  at  Ricks  College  in  Rexburg, 
Idaho,  where  they  performed  for  a  sold-out  crowd  of 
4,000  people.  The  group  was  nervous  to  perform  their 
first  show  for  such  a  large  audience,  so  as  soon  as  they  ar¬ 
rived,  they  practiced  for  three  hours. 

The  show 
earned  a  standing 
ovation.  The 
crowd  was  so  in¬ 
volved  that  Junior 
Salima,  a  student 
from  Ricks,  jump¬ 
ed  out  of  the  au¬ 
dience  and  danc¬ 
ed  the  Taualunga, 
a  traditional  Ton- 
gan  dance,  with 
LG  member  Shir¬ 
ley  Beaman. 

The  highlight 
of  the  tour  for 
many  of  the  per¬ 
formers  came  on 
March  9th  when 
they  stopped  in 
Billings,  Mont,  and  had  a  chance  to  swim  in  the  hot 
springs  there.  Polynesian  section  leader  Mana  Mo'o  said, 
"It  was  a  tim.e  for  us  to  relax.  It  came  in  the  middle  of  the 
tour,  a  time  when  we  needed  to  be  re— energized." 

Even  though  there  was  an  indoor  slide,  basketball,  a 
sauna,  and  a  Jacuzzi,  the  group  made  their  own  fun.  Led 
by  their  fearless  President  Mitch  Kalauli,  they  ran  from 
the  hot  springs  to  the  snow.  "We  had  snow  fights,  pre¬ 
tended  we  were  on  the  beach  and  buried  each  other  in  the 


snow.  After  we  played  for  a  few  minutes,  we  ran  back  to 
the  hot  springs  and  jumped  in,"  said  Mitch. 

Other  entertainment  included  chicken  fights,  slam 
dunk  competitions  (in  which  new  member  Doug  "the 
Shaq"  Stone  bent  the  backboard)  and  a  few  of  them  partic¬ 
ipated  in  a  synchronized  swimming  exhibition. 

On  March  10th  the  group  attended  church  at  a 
Lamanite  branch  in  Dunmore.  People  from  the  surround¬ 
ing  areas  of  Busby,  Lodgegrass,  Lamedeer,  and  the  Grow 
Tribe  Agency  traveled  up  to  60  miles  to  watch  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  Lamanite  Generation  share  spiritual  messages  and 

songs  such  as 
Kanaka  Wai  Wai. 
Dori  Stone,  a  first 
year  member,  said 
"1  felt  the  spirit 
very  strong  in 
this  ward.  The 
people  were  hum¬ 
ble,  accepting, 
and  open  to  us. 
They  gave  a  lot 
of  their  own  time 
and  belongings  to 
make  us  feel  at 
home." 

After  the  meet¬ 
ing  the  Sioux  and 
Grow  tribes  join¬ 
ed  and  prepared  a 
buffalo  feast  in 
honor  of  the  Lamanite  Generation.  Jimmy  Benally,  multi¬ 
cultural  advisor,  said  this  was  a  significant  gesture  for  the 
two  tribes  to  have  buffalo  in  honor  of  the  group's  visit. 

The  towns  in  Wyoming  that  the  group  visited  were 
small,  but  there  were  very  positive  turnouts.  "The  audi¬ 
ences  were  not  as  full  as  other  places,  but  they  were  still 
good  sized.  The  people  were  all  nice  and  very  grateful 
that  we  came  to  perform  for  them,"  said  Dori  Stone. 

For  many  members  of  LG  this  tour  was  a  learning  ex- 

continued  on  page  3  i 
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HAND  IN  HAND:  BREAKING  BARRIERS  AT 

INTERNATIONAL  WEEK 

by  Jason  Crane 


UJ  T  and  in  Hand:  Breaking  Barriers"  was  the 

I  I  theme  of  BYU's  International  Week  held  Jan- 

A  JL  uary  25-29.  The  week  was  a  celebration  of 
BYU's  pride  in  its  international  students.  Scheduled  events 
and  attractions  which  included  a  tal¬ 
ent  show,  concert  and  dance  fo¬ 
cused  on  promoting  cultural  accep¬ 
tance.  The  week  long  salute  to  cul¬ 
tural  diversity  promoted  an  aware¬ 
ness  of  BYU's  international  popula¬ 
tion  and  the  pride  and  unity  within 
that  population. 

Elder  Yoshihiko  Kikuchi  set  the 
tone  for  the  week  at  a  devotional  on 
Tuesday.  His  thoughts  on  overcom¬ 
ing  personal  prejudices  reminded 
listeners  that  cultural  barriers  are  in¬ 
dividual  obstacles  and  must  first  be 
dealt  with  on  an  individual  basis.  He 
shared  with  the  audience  a  message 
of  hope,  saying  that  these  individual 
obstacles  can  be  overcome.  Elder 
Kikuchi  said  he  knows  about  the 
grip  of  personal  prejudices  as  he  re¬ 
lated  a  story  from  his  childhood. 

As  a  young  child  he  lost  his  fa¬ 
ther  to  World  War  II.  As  a  result,  he 
left  school  before  entering  the  high 
school  level  and  worked  to  support 
his  family.  A  diligent  and  dedicated 
person,  he  said  he  began  a  rigorous  schedule  of  working 
long  hours  and  attending  night  school.  His  grueling 
schedule  combined  with  very  little  sleep  caused  him  to  be¬ 
come  deathly  ill.  While  in  the  hospital  he  said  he  found 
peace  with  God  while  pleading  for  his  life  so  he  could 
continue  to  support  his  family.  While  recuperating  at 
home  he  was  visited  by  two  missionaries  from  The  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints. 

Elder  Kikuchi  said  he  had  a  deep  hatred  for  all  Ameri¬ 
cans.  He  blamed  them  for  the  death  of  his  father.  But  re¬ 


membering  the  promises  he  made  to  God  while  on  his 
deathbed  and  the  comfort  he  received,  he  put  his  personal 
prejudices  aside  and  let  them  into  his  home.  Elder  Kikuchi 
said  that  his  life  began  at  that  moment. 

Elder  Kikuchi  was  the  first  na¬ 
tive-born  Japanese,  and  also  one  of 
the  youngest  members  to  be  called 
to  the  First  Quorum  of  the  Seventy. 
He  spoke  on  the  need  for  every  in¬ 
dividual  to  take  responsibility  for 
the  cultural  barriers  that  exist  in  the 
world.  He  said  that  by  recognizing 
that  they  exist  we  also  need  to  rec¬ 
ognize  that  they  are  wrong.  Elder 
Kikuchi  stated  that  personal  preju¬ 
dices  create  the  strongest  barriers 
and  are  the  hardest  to  let  go.  He 
also  said  it  is  through  personal  in¬ 
tegrity  and  spiritual  growth  that  we 
can  crumble  the  barriers  and  be  a 
stronger  unified  people. 

Guest  speakers  continued  each 
day  during  the  week.  BYU's  assistant 
professor  of  communications,  Laurie 
Wilson,  lectured  on  intercultural 
communications.  Wilson  said  most 
conflicts  around  the  world  result 
when  communications  break  down 
between  two  cultures.  She  conclud¬ 
ed  that  the  root  of  conflict  lies  in 
ethnocentrism,  intolerance,  and  misperception.  The  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  Serbs  in  Bosnia  and  the  expulsion  of  Palestini¬ 
ans  from  Israel  were  used  as  examples  of  where  cultural 
conflicts  result  from  lack  of  understanding. 

Wilson  also  talked  on  the  importance  of  not  letting 
cultural  assumptions  prejudice  us.  Wilson  said,  "Our  be¬ 
havior  is  based  on  assumptions,  and  those  assumptions  are 
culturally  determined."  She  said  that  all  cultures  have  as 
many  different  assumptions  as  there  are  cultures,  and  that 
no  one  is  any  more  correct  than  the  other.  Wilson  said 
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empathy  is  the  key  to  understanding,  that  understanding  is 
the  key  to  communication,  and  that  communication  is  the 
key  to  resolving  cultural  conflict.  Concluding  the  lecture 
week  was  Alexander  Livishin  with  a 
firsthand  report  on  current  condi¬ 
tions  in  Russia.  Livishin  was  born 
and  raised  in  the  now  demised  Sovi¬ 
et  Union  and  has  taught  at  Penn 
State  University  and  BYU. 

He  recently  returned  from  a 
tour  of  the  many  republics  that 
were  once  the  Soviet  Union. 

Livishin  gave  an  account  of  the 
struggles  facing  the  people  of  his 
homeland.  He  said  the  fight  for 
power  within  the  legislature  is  hin¬ 
dering  the  nations'  ability  to  build  a 
system  in  which  they  can  produc¬ 
tively  coincide  with  each  other. 

Livishin  cites  rising  inflation  and 
lack  of  investment  as  leading  eco¬ 
nomical  problems.  The  events  con¬ 
tinued  as  BYU's  many  international  clubs  and  organiza¬ 
tions  presented  displays  in  the  Carden  Court.  Campus 
groups  colorfully  and  creatively  represented  their  heritage 
with  booths  throughout  the  week.  Each  booth  contained 
the  colors,  flags,  religious  and  cultural  paraphernalia  of 
the  culture  along  with  representatives  for  each  booth  to 
inform  and  interest  visitors. 

The  displays  were  available  all  week  and  visited  by  a 
constant  stream 
of  onlookers  in¬ 
terested  in  differ¬ 
ent  cultures.  The 
Mexican  students' 
display  took 
home  the  trophy 
for  first  place. 

Their  display  in¬ 
cluded  a  collage 
of  red,  white  and 
green  ribbons, 
woven  rugs,  tradi¬ 
tional  sombreros 
and  Mexican 
clothing.  On  the 
last  day  of  the 
week's  events,  Fri¬ 
day  night,  the 
Garden  Court  was 
transformed  into 


a  carnival,  with  a  festival  atmosphere  that  entertained 
wanderers  from  the  night's  dance.  Each  booth  served  food 
from  their  native  lands.  This  year's  International  Week 
committee  held  an  international  tal¬ 
ent  show  on  Wednesday.  The  show 
was  filled  with  the  sights  and 
sounds  of  the  cultures  represented 
at  BYU. 

Performances  ranged  from  a 
Chinese  dance  to  a  Latin  Tango. 
The  Taiwan  Club  presented  a  Peach 
Blossom  dance  with  soft  colors  and 
music,  which  was  contrasted  by  the 
Mexican  Club,  where  two  members 
of  the  Lamanite  Generation  did  a 
dance  showcasing  all  the  energy  of 
Mexico.  The  Bolivian  Club  also  put 
on  an  energetic  number  displaying 
the  country's  colors  of  black  and  sil¬ 
ver  in  an  upbeat  Latin  dance.  The 
Polynesian  Club  performed  a  classic 
Hawaiian  dance,  and  Latin  ball¬ 
room  dancers  made  a  guest  appearance  and  performed  two 
numbers.  Other  performances  included:  two  musical  num¬ 
bers  by  the  Arabian  Club,  and  a  ceremonial  Native  Ameri¬ 
can  dance  by  Dallin  Maybee  in  Western  traditional  dress 
of  leather,  feathers  and  a  dog  dancer  headpiece. 

While  the  judges  were  tabulating  their  votes  for  the 
best  performances,  a  Latin  musical  group  sang  various  tra¬ 
ditional  numbers,  accompanied  by  Mexican  guitars  and 

flutes.  When  the 
votes  were  count¬ 
ed  and  the  results 
were  in,  the  win¬ 


Me'xico's  jirst  place  display  presented  in  the  Garden  Court. 


Dallin  Maybee  performs  a  traditional 
Native  American  dance. 


ners  were  an¬ 
nounced:  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the 
Tango  took  first 
place,  the  Chi¬ 
nese  dance  took 
second,  Dallin 
Maybee's  Native 
American  dances 
took  third,  the 
Polynesian  group 
took  fourth  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Taiwan, 
who  took  fifth. 

The  winners 
were  honored  at  a 
dinner  the  follow- 
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ing  evening.  International  Week  closed  on  Friday,  Jan.  29 
with  an  extravaganza  in  the  Wilkinson  Center.  The 
Lamanite  Generation  and  the  singing  and  dancing  group 
Fiesta  Island  performed  in  the  ball¬ 
room. 

The  internationally  known  Laman¬ 
ite  Generation  performed  a  number  of 
dances  representing  Native  American, 

Polynesian,  and  Latin  cultures.  They 
opened  with  "Co  my  Son,"  a  song 
written  specifically  for  Lamanite  Gen¬ 
eration,  followed  by  "Pow  Wow." 

Mackie  Lucio  performed  a  traditional 
hoop  dance.  The  Polynesian  members 
of  The  Lamanite  Generation  per¬ 
formed  "Ancient  FHawaiian"  and 
"Taualunga,"  followed  by  the  Latin 
performers  presentation  of  "Vera 
Cruz,"  "Viejitos,"  and  "laliseo."  The 
entire  group  united  to  end  their  por¬ 
tion  of  the  show  with  the  an  inspiring 
performance  of  "Light  on  Distant  FHill"  and  "I  am  a  Child 
of  God." 

Fiesta  Island  finished  the  second  half  of  the  concert. 


The  group's  greatest  appeal  was  a  show  of  Filipino  colors 
and  costumes.  Throughout  the  performance,  the  cast  dis¬ 
played  different  native  dress  and  customs  including  dances 
in  which  the  women  dancers  balanced 
clay  pots  or  candles  on  their  heads. 
The  night  ended  with  dances  in  the 
Memorial  Lounge  and  the  Ballroom. 

International  Week  was  a  celebra¬ 
tion  of  BYU's  international  students. 
BYLI  is  aware  that  strong  feelings  sur¬ 
face  when  people  from  different  back¬ 
grounds  interact.  It  is  important  to 
BYU  that  international  students  are 
accepted  while  also  retaining  the  be¬ 
liefs  and  customs  of  their  cultures.  In¬ 
ternational  Week  gave  minority  cul¬ 
tures  a  chance  to  showcase  the 
strengths,  beauty,  and  customs  of  their 
heritage.  The  organizers  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Week  felt  that  if  an  educated 
awareness  ol  BYLI's  ethnic  background 
could  be  created  over  the  course  of  the  week,  BYLI  would 
be  a  better  environment  for  international  students  to  ex¬ 
cel.  It 


Dancers  at  Tuesday  ni^bt  Fiesta. 


Sina  Tauili'ili  performs  the  "otea,"  a  fast  Tahitian  dance. 
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BLACK  AWARENESS  WEEK  1993 

by  Trevor  Greene 


Brigham  Young  University  students  and  the  Provo 
community  participated  in  a  candlelight  vigil  on  Hu¬ 
man  Rights  Day  to  mark  the  beginning  of  BYU's  Jan¬ 
uary  15-19,  1993  Black  Awareness  Week.  In  celebration  of 
the  event  the  Black  Student  Union  (BSU)  organized  sever¬ 
al  activities  to  promote  unity  and  increase  awareness. 
Darius  Gray,  BSU 
faculty  advisor, 
said  that  the  week 
was  very  positive 
while  Sonya 
Wilbert,  BSU  co¬ 
president,  said 
that  it  was  a  great 
success,  especial¬ 
ly  considering 
many  unforseen 
problems  that 
arose  during 
preparation. 

"Everything 
that  we  had 
planned  for  Black 
Awareness  Week 
fell  through," 

Sonya  explained.  According  to  Wilbert,  an  African  art 
store  in  Salt  Lake  and  a  clothing  store  in  Denver  commit¬ 
ted  to  provide  BSU  with  a  display  and  clothes  for  the 
fashion  show.  "On  Monday  we  didn't  have  any  clothing. 
It  was  time  to  start  pooling  our  re¬ 
sources  and  that  was  a  major  source  of 
frustration,"  said  Wilbert. 

Pam  Stokes,  Executive  Director  of 
the  United  Club  Council,  helped  en¬ 
courage  attendance  by  announcing  the 
following  day's  events  during  the  ac¬ 
tivities.  "Our  advertising  and  art  work 
were  wonderful,"  said  Wilbert,  "unfor¬ 
tunately  we  it  got  out  late."  Nevertheless,  many  people 
participated  in  forums  and  other  presentations.  BSU  con¬ 


sidered  the  week's  attendance  to  be  good,  especially  at  the 
candlelight  vigil,  talent  show  and  the  Friday  night  dance. 

The  unforeseen  problems  actually  had  positive  results 
considering  the  aid  that  BSU  received  from  other  students. 
"There  were  a  lot  of  people  in  BYUSA  that  were  helping 
out  and  that  helped  us  feel  like  they  weren't  closed  mind¬ 
ed,  that  they  are 
interested  in  oth¬ 
er  people,"  said 
Wilbert.  She  al  so 
added,  "We  had  a 
lot  of  people  that 
came  through  for 
us,  and  that 
helped  me  to  see 
that  we  shouldn't 
put  everyone  in 
one  basket  as  far 
as  apathy  toward 
multicultural  is¬ 
sues  and  history." 

Many  of 
the  same  BSU 
members  had  to 
work  the  entire 
week  to  make  the  activities  successful.  This  year's  Black 
Awareness  Week  did  not  have  a  theme,  however,  if  it  did, 
it  would  have  centered  around  "Unity."  "1  felt  like,  and  1 
always  feel  like,  every  time  we  have  Black  Awareness  Week 
it  serves  to  unify  most  of  the  students, 
because  some  of  the  Black  students  get 
to  know  people  that  they  probably 
would  not  have  known  on  a  regular 
basis,  and  vice  versa,"  said  Wilbert. 
"A  lot  of  people  were  genuinely  inter¬ 
ested  in  some  of  the  things  that  we 
face  here,  and  maybe  someway  in 
which  they  can  help. ..they  came  out 
and  they  contributed." 

Gray  recommends  that  BSU  start  planning  next  year's 


"Prejudice  starts  when  you 
allow  a  stereotype  to  deter¬ 
mine  how  you're  ^oin^  to 
treat  another  person." 
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Black  Awareness  Week  as  soon  as  possible.  Wilbert  also 
acknowledges  the  importance  of  having  time  to  prepare, 
saying,  "To  make  Black  Awareness  Week  better  next  year 
we  should  start  now."  She  also  advises  other  clubs  to  learn 
how  they  can  get  money  for  quality  presentations  and 
then  suggested  that  BYUSA  train 
the  club  presidents  to  locate  and  se¬ 
cure  funds. 

Wilbert  also  wants  to  invite 
more  widely  recognized  people  to 
come  and  speak  next  year.  "We 
need  speakers  who  can  make  a  dif¬ 
ference,  like  Rosa  Parks  who  came 
to  last  year,"  she  said.  "1  would  like 
to  hear  Malcolm  X's  wife  come  and 
speak  about  her  experience  and  I  would  like  to  hear  one  of 
the  General  Authorities  speak  about  racism." 

The  club  gained  a  lot  of  exposure  during  Black  Aware¬ 
ness  Week.  Most  of  the  BSLl  members  joined  the  club 
during  Club-Daze,  a  BYUSA-  sponsored  membership 
drive,  however  many  more  students  expressed  interest  af¬ 


ter  this  year's  Black  Awareness  Week.  "We  had  a  lot  of 
positive  feedback  and  we  had  a  lot  of  white  people  come 
up  and  ask  how  to  join  BSU  and  if  they  were  allowed  to 
join,"  said  Wilbert.  "1  felt  more  of  a  sense  of  community 
after  that." 

Many  people  expressed  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  views  during  the  week  and 
many  voiced  concerns  about  how 
African-Americans  perceive  them¬ 
selves  at  BYU  and  in  Utah.  "It  gave 
people  a  greater  sense  of  pride  in 
who  they  are,"  said  Wilbert,  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  benefits  of  the  week. 
"Listening  to  other  people's  com¬ 
ments  helped  me  to  see  that  it's  not 
all  bad.  Prejudice  starts  when  you  allow  a  stereotype  to 
determine  how  you're  going  to  treat  another  person  rather 
than  just  finding  out  about  a  person  for  yourself." 

Black  Awareness  Week  helped  the  BYU  student  body 
get  to  know  the  African-American  community  through  a 
week  of  unity.  It  /  -n  a.<  l  ^  . 

■'  see  iilso  Heiice  Marchers  oii{>age3t 


Franz  Belol.  Lanora  Soil,  aiul  Aieoskie  Porter  field 
(Jiieslions  at  a  Black  Awareness  forum  panel. 
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Dawn  Person,  a  Black  History 
Month  speaker  at  BYLl,  encouraged 
BYLI  students  and  faculty  to  attend 
to  the  needs  of  minorities  on  col¬ 
lege  campuses.  Person  addressed 
approximately  400  people  in  the 
Wilkinson  Center  on  February  19. 

Person,  a  professor  from  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  said  higher  edu¬ 
cation  institutions  need  more  di¬ 
verse  student  populations.  She  said 
minority  students  overcome  many 
obstacles  to  attend  college.  "In  this 


StiidfMfs  Black  Awareness  Week  pose  for  a  group  photo. 


nation,  one  in  10  black,  college  age  men  are  involved  with  the  criminal  court  system,"  she  said.  "We  also  have 
drugs  that  permeate  our  communities,"  she  continued.  These  everyday  factors  in  the  lives  of  minorities  deter  many 
young,  minority  Americans  from  getting  higher  educations.  Person  said  universities  and  other  institutions  of  high¬ 
er  learning  must  be  aware  of  minority  needs.  "It  is  so  important  that  we  realize  our  responsibility  to  address  cultur¬ 
al  issues,"  she  said.  Person  said  a  dichotomy  exists  in  the  United  States  because,  as  a  country,  we  believe  that  high- 


continued  on  page  3  I 
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Lamanite  Week  1993  was  like  no  other  week  at  B'i  U 
Everywhere  you  looked,  there  was  someone  danc¬ 
ing.  There  were  noon  shows,  Lamanite  Generation 
performances,  fiestas,  luaus,  pow  wows  and  evers'one  of 
them  involved  dancing.  Nor  a  Polynesian  Latin  .American 
or  Native  American  BYU  student  had  time  to  do  much  of 
anything  during  Lamanite  Week  but  dance. 

The  dancing  began  Tuesday  March  16  and  lasted 
through  the  very  late  hours  of  Saturday  March  20.  EverN 
day  there  was  dancing  of  some  kind. 

Tuesday  the  Latin  .American  students  of  BVU  c^-brat 
ed  their  cultures  at  a  fiesta  performing  traditional  Laan 
American  dances,  in  costume,  for  their  guests.  .Maste-  ,  * 
Ceremonies,  Chris  Ruiz,  introduced  the  dancc^  in 
and  English,  and  did  some  perfonning  of  his 

NX'ednesdav  saw  BMl  crowded  with  PolvncsiaH<fHMI 
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dents  from  the  Polynesian  dance  classes  performed  a  noon 
show.  Attendance  at  the  luau  increases  every  year.  This 
year  was  no  exception  and  the  ballroom  was  filled  to  ca¬ 
pacity.  The  dancing  began  again  and  students  represented 
the  islands  of  Tahiti,  Hawaii,  Tonga,  Fiji,  Samoa  and  New 
Zealand  with  their  native  dances  and  customary  displays 
of  approval.  Dancers  who  performed  especially  well  re¬ 
ceived  spontaneous  monetary  gifts  from  their  appreciative 
audiences. 

Thursday  marked  the  beginning  of  the  Adult  and 
Youth  Conferences.  Parents  and  their  children  got  to  tour 
BYU,  enjoy  workshops,  and  attend  one  of  several  Laman- 
ite  Generation  performances.  LG  members  gave  perfor¬ 
mances  at  noon,  4:30  and  7:30. 

Friday,  all  the  planning  of  the  week  came  together  for 
the  Harold  Cedartree  Memorial  Dance  Competition.  Na¬ 
tive  Americans  from  around  the  country  participated  in 
the  competition  and  the  dancing  went  on  all  night  long. 
The  host  drum.  Medicine  Shield  and  many  other  drum 
groups  kept  the  music  going  through  the  wee  hours  and 
Head  Man  Dancer,  Dallin  Maybe,  and  Head  Lady  Dancer, 
Nizhone  Kee,  lead  the  competitors  through  the  program. 

Early  Saturday  morning,  for  those  who  still  had  ener¬ 
gy,  the  FunRun  began  at  6:30.  The  Awards  Banquet  was 


also  held  Saturday.  Then,  just  in  case  someone  still  felt 
like  dancing,  there  was  a  closing  dance  at  the  Wilkinson 
Center. 

Lamanite  Week  is  a  program  of  national  renown.  Last 
year  the  program  received  the  National  Association  of 
Campus  Activities  (NACA)  award  for  being  the  most  truly 
multicultural  campus  program  at  any  college.  According 
to  Rush  Sumpter  the  award  is  given  to  "the  most  signifi¬ 
cant  multicultural  program."  BYU  is  honored  by  the  value 
NACA  places  on  multiculturalism. 

BYU  students  recognize  the  worth  of  programs  like 
Lamanite  Week.  Janice  Cross,  a  BYU  student  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  said,  "Its  like  nothing  I've  ever  seen  before.  1 
think  1  like  it  because  it's  something  different  than  my  own 
experience-it's  great  to  learn  about  different  cultures." 

Ann  Lolgai,  a  Lakota  Souix,  felt  that  Lamanite  Week  is 
a  good  way  to  help  all  cultures  understand  each  other.  "It 
brings  a  lot  of  people  here  to  BYU  who  normally  don't  as¬ 
sociate  with  BYU.  They  get  to  be  here  and  see  what  it's 
all  about,"  she  said.  Perhaps  the  best  part  of  the  week  is 
the  pride  Lamanites  get  to  show  to  the  rest  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity.  Throughout  the  year  there  are  few  chances  like 
Lamanite  Week  for  Lamanites  to  be  spotlighted.  They 
have  successfully  taken  advantage  of  their  week  to  shine.  It 


Going  the  Extra  Mile 

T993  Student  and  Faculty  Awards 

Every  year  multicultural  students  receive  awards  for  extraordinary  efforts  in  academics,  service  and  leadership. 
This  year,  along  with  the  student  awards,  three  faculty  members  were  acknowleged  for  their  effort  above  and  be¬ 
yond  the  call  of  duty.  Darius  Gray  of  the  Communications  Department,  Dean  Rigby  of  the  English  Department, 
and  James  Toronto  of  the  Religion  Department  were  awarded  the  "Extra-mile  Award"  for  exceptional  efforts  to  help 
BYU  students.  Student  Awards  were: 


Dean's  Scholarship  Award.- 
Nettie  Adams 
Tyler  Aldoiis 
Karen  Oman 
Steve  Pollock 
Sally  Sanchez 
Jody  Wilhongi 

Earl  Wayne  Cox  Aiemorial  Scholarship.- 
Garry  Lowry 


Dean's  Leadership  Awards: 
Gloria  Martinez 
Manu  Sekona 
Gooper  Wimmer 

Emile— Pooley  Scholarship: 
MacArthur  Lucio 
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LAMANITE  WEEK  ADULT  CONFERENCE 

By  Dcjllin  Maybee 


The  1993  Lamanite  Week  Adult  Conference  was 
sponsored  by  Student  Leadership  Development,  a 
department  of  Student  Life.  The  theme  of  the 
conference  was,  "That  all  Might  be  Edified."  This  theme 
was  chosen  in  the  hopes  of  inspiring  the  Lamanite  adults, 
their  lives  and  the  lives  of  their  children.  The  conference 
was  also  held  in  the  hopes  that  there  would  be  an  increase 
in  the  spiritual 
and  intellectual 
knowledge  of  the 
Lamanite  adults. 

With  many  differ¬ 
ent  workshops  to 
attend,  the  joy 
the  conference 
brought  was  easi¬ 
ly  seen  in  the 
faces  of  the  de¬ 
lighted  and  uplift¬ 
ed  Lamanite  a- 
dults. 

With  such  a 
variety  of  work¬ 
shops  that  could 
be  attended,  the  diversity  of  the  programs  helped  in  the 
success  of  the  overall  adult  conference.  The  workshops 
included: 

-  A  family  must  value  education. 

-  What  powers  do  1  have  as  a  parent 
for  education? 

-  How  can  1  help  my  child  succeed 
and  be  a  winner? 

-  What  does  the  future  hold  for  the 
family  with  education  vs.  the  fami 
ly  without  education? 

-  As  a  parent,  your  image  is  show 
ing...How  does  it  affect  your  child? 

-  How  can  I  help  my  child  really  prepare  for  college? 

-  My  child's  future  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  me. 

The  workshops  took  place  at  various  times  throughout  the 


conference,  and  they  proved  to  be  very  informative  on  the 
topics.  With  many  of  the  returning  alumni  having  suc¬ 
cessful  careers  and  even  more  successful  families,  the 
alumni  and  the  children  of  these  former  students  have 
bcncfitted  from  the  knowledge  that  the  workshops  had  to 
offer. 

Besides  the  workshops,  participants  also  enjoyed  conti¬ 
nental  breakfasts, 
the  Lamanite 
Week  Alumni 
Banquet  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  and  two  spe¬ 
cial  highlights  of 
the  conference. 
These  two  high¬ 
lights  were  the 
luau  on  Wed  nes- 
day  the  17th,  and 
the  Lamanite 
Generation  show 
in  the  1 8th. 

The  luau  began 
with  a  traditional 
pig  roast  and  feast 
that  was  enjoyed  by  all  of  the  adult  conference  partici¬ 
pants.  The  feast  concluded  and  then  the  show  began. 
The  dancers  presented  various  performances  from  every 
aspect  of  Polynesian  culture  with 
dances  from  the  islands  of:  Samoa, 
Tonga,  Tahiti,  New  Zealand, 
Hawaii  and  Fiji. 

The  1  uau  was  a  great  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  see  the  Polynesian  culture  pre¬ 
sented  and  it  was  thoroughly  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  alumni  and  all  who  at¬ 
tended. 

The  next  Thursday  evening,  the 
adult  conference  participants  attended  the  Lamanite  Gen¬ 
eration  (LG)  performance  held  in  the  Dejong  Concert 
Hall,  located  in  the  Harris  Fine  Arts  Building  on  campus. 

continued  on  page  30 


Adult  Conference  Presenters:  (L-R)  Bill  Kelly,  Al  Harrington,  Jace  McQiiivey,  Taran  McQuivey. 


The  alumni  and  the  children  of 
these  former  students  have  bene- 
fitted  from  the  knowledge  that 
the  workshops  had  to  offer. 
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VIVA  FIESTA 

by  Melissa  Bean 


The  1993  fiesta  was  a  bold,  bright,  energetic  suc¬ 
cess,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  Gloria  Martinez, 
Mexican-American  Students  club  president  (MAS) 
and  many  other  Latin  American  students.  Months  of 
preparation  guar¬ 
anteed  that  the  fi¬ 
esta  would  be  a 
memorable  experi¬ 
ence  for  everyone. 

"We  started 
planning  in  Janu¬ 
ary.  Some  of  the 
dances  have  been 
practiced  since 
October  too,"  said 
Martinez.  Her 
work  paid  off  be¬ 
cause  the  food 
was  good,  the 
decorations  were 
good  and  the 
dancing  was  great. 

After  dinner, 
guests  were  treat¬ 
ed  to  perfor¬ 
mances  of  tradi¬ 
tional  dances  from  Mexico,  Argentina,  Venezuela,  Bolivia, 
Peru  and  the  Andean  region  of  Latin  America. 

Adding  his  own  spice  to  the  show  was  Master  of  Cere¬ 
monies  Chris  Ruiz.  "Brother  Ruiz  came  up  to  one  of  our 
meetings  and  sang,  told  us  about  his  experiences  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  We  told  him  about  the  fiesta  and  he  said  he'd  be 
excited  to  help,"  said  Martinez.  Ruiz  introduced  the  vari¬ 
ous  numbers  as  well  as  the  theme  of  the  evening,  "Vision." 

"We  chose  'Vision'  for  our  theme  because  we  feel  that 
without  vision,  a  people  will  perish,"  said  Martinez.  "The 
theme's  aim  was  to  pull  all  the  Lamanite  groups  together 
to  see  that  they  have  that  vision.  The  food  and  the  danc¬ 
ing  is  fun  but  the  main  thing  is  that  people  have  this  vi¬ 
sion." 


Martinez  said  her  group  felt  very  pleased  about  the  fi¬ 
esta.  "I  think  it  was  better  than  last  year.  There  was  a  lot 
more  participation  from  the  clubs  on  campus  and  the  com¬ 
munity  as  a  whole  this  year,  "  she  said.  "That  was  very  im¬ 
portant  to  us  be¬ 
cause  I'd  like  to 
see  a  lot  more  di¬ 
versity  in  our  pro¬ 
gram." 

It's  hard  to 
imagine  more  di¬ 
versity  than  that 
displayed  at  the 
fiesta.  Almost  all 
of  the  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  groups  on 
campus  were  rep¬ 
resented,  perform¬ 
ing  the  dances  of 
their  native  cul¬ 
tures. 

Latin  American 
students  and  oth¬ 
ers  who  attended 
enjoyed  the  color¬ 
ful  performances. 

Much  of  the  excitement  of  the  fiesta  was  in  the  audi¬ 
ence.  Shouts  of  "Viva  Mexico!"  "Viva  Bolivia!"  could  be 
heard  throughout  the  program.  It  was  a  unique  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  see  Latin  American  students  in  a  setting  like  that  of 
their  native  cultures. 

"1  think  what  the  BYU  and  Provo  communities  get  out 
of  it  is  the  chance  to  feel  a  little  more  integrated  with  the 
Latin  community,"  said  Martinez.  "I  think  that  really  helps 
in  all  community  aspects  when  people  get  to  see  and  be¬ 
come  accustomed  to  the  differences  around  them." 

"Lamanite  Week  is  good,  everyone  learns  to  live  with 
all  sorts  of  people,"  Martinez  said,  "Even  if  you're  just 
Latin  for  a  day,"  said  Martinez,  "there's  nothing  wrong 
with  that."  It 


Kenneth  Urianza  and  April  Yazzie  dance  "El  Jarahe  Tapatillo." 
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LAMANITE  WEEK  LUAU  1993 

by  Ginn  Purcell 


Island  love  songs,  swaying  skirts,  and  ancient  war 
dances  brought  the  crowd  of  1600  people  to  its  feet  as 
Polynesians  from  the  Wasatch  Front  put  on  a  luau  at 


"kahiko."  The  group  also  performed  an  implement  dance 
using  "uli  uli  (feathered  gourd),''  "pu'ili  (bamboo  sticks)," 
and  "ili  ili  (rocks)." 


BYU. 

The  luau  began  with  a  Polynesian 
meal  of  rice,  teriyaki  chicken,  kailua 
pig,  and  chicken  long  rice.  As  they 
waited  for  the  show  to  begin,  the  au¬ 
dience  listened  to  Tolo,  Fiso  and  the 
Island  I^osse  sing  songs  from  the  is¬ 
lands. 

The  show  started  with  the  excit¬ 
ing  island  of  Tahiti,  where  the  hips, 
not  the  hands,  tell  the  story.  Crass 
skirts  swayed  to  the  beat  of  the  drums 
and  shouts  of  "lao-rana,"  the  greeting 
word  of  the  island,  could,  be  heard 
during  the  "otea."  The  pace  then 
slowed  as  section  leader  Michelle 
FHunt  led  the  girls  in  the  song  "Tiare," 
a  slow  Tahitian  "apalima." 

From  there,  the  audience  was  taken  to  the  land  of  the 
long  white  cloud.  New  Zealand.  The  men  opened  with 
the  "haka,"  a  war  dance  that  was  meant  to  psych  up  the 
warriors  and  avoid  war  by  scaring  their  opponents.  A 
Maori  action  song 
and  poi  ball 
dance  was  next 
that  tells  of  the 
flight  of  birds  and 
the  wind  during 
different  seasons. 

The  cross¬ 
roads  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific,  FHawaii,  was 
the  next  island 
visited.  The 
numbers  ranged 
from  the  slow  and 
graceful  "auwana" 
to  the  faster 


The  friendly  islands  of  Tonga 
were  next  on  the  agenda  where  the 
greeting  is  "Malo  e  lelei."  A  tradition¬ 
al  action  song  or  "ma'ulu'ulu"  was  writ¬ 
ten  and  choreographed  specifically  for 
this  luau.  Along  with  the  customary 
"taualunga"  and  "soke"  the  men  per¬ 
formed  the  "kailau,"  an  ancient  war 
dance. 

"Hula  Vinaka"  is  the  welcome  word 
of  the  next  island,  Fiji.  Led  by  the 
chief's  son.  Jack  Damuni,  the  men  per¬ 
formed  a  spear  dance,  the  war  dance 
for  their  island.  After  that  fierce 
dance,  they  sat  and  sang  a  Fijian  song. 

The  "sacred  center"  of  Polynesia, 
the  islands  of  Samoa,  was  the  last  stop 
for  the  island  tour.  The  greeting  word 
"Talofa"  could  be  heard  during  the  lively  sit  down  dance 

II  II 

sasa. 

The  men  performed  the  customary  slap  dance,  and  the 
women  danced  to  love  songs.  The  highlight  of  the  island 

was  the  "taupo,"  a 
dance  usually 
done  by  the 
"m  a  tai"(  chief's) 
daughter.  Moana 
So'o,  a  senior  at 
BYU,  was  asked 
to  dance  the 
taupo  at  BYU. 

In  the  finale,  all 
of  the  dancers 
were  together  on 
stage  to  sing  "Bula 
Laie"  and  then 
shake  hands  with 
the  audience.  It 


Frank  Manyisi  leaJs  the  men  in  the  "Haka, 
the  Maori  war  dance. 


After  the  Luau,  performers  from  BYU,  ilVCC,  and  the  Uniuersity  of  Utah  ham  it  up  for  the  camera. 
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1993  LAMANITE  WEEK  POWWOW 

by  Condita  Washburn 


Many  dancers,  drum  groups  and  spectators  were  in 
attendance  at  this  year's  Harold  Cedartree 
Memorial  Dance  Competition.  Visitors  traveled 
from  near  and  far  to  attend  BYU's  Row  Wow.  Participants 
had  different  motivations  for  attending. 

In  an  inter¬ 
view  with  Dale 
Roberts  of  the 
Medicine  Shield 
Singers,  he  stated, 

"This  is  a  time 
when  we  [friends] 
are  able  to  get  to¬ 
gether  and  see 
how  they're  do¬ 
ing."  Some  peo¬ 
ple  attend  for 
more  personal  rea- 

.  ,  Women  show  their  footwork  in  the  Fancy  Dance  comhetition 

sons.  Melissa 

Sloan,  a  Navajo,  came  to  dance.  Her  reasons  were  simple. 

She  said,  "1  dance  for  my  aunt — she  passed  away  a  few 
years  ago —  and  to  compete."  Dancers  and  singers  partici¬ 
pate  for  varying  reasons,  most  express  a  desire  to  carry  on 
tradition  and  to  keep  their  culture  alive.  Lamanite  Week 
was  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  share 


sented  by  the  head  man  and  lady  dancers,  both  of  them 
BYU  students.  Dallin  Maybee,  a  Seneca/Northern  Arapa- 
ho,  and  Nizhone  Kee,  a  Sioux/Navajo,  followed  the  veter¬ 
ans  in  the  grand  entry  and  led  many  of  the  intertribal 
dances.  Following  the  head  dancers  were  the  rest  of  the 

dancers  consisting 


our  culture  with  those  interested  or  un¬ 
familiar  with  it. 

The  grand  entry  opened  the  Row 
Wow.  It  was  a  joining  of  tribes,  with 
the  head  veteran  dancers  leading  the 
entry  which  signifies  the  sacred  circle. 
The  sacred  circle  is  respected  by  all 
Native  American  tribes  for  it  repre¬ 
sents  the  cycle  of  life  and  of  all  things. 
There  is  no  beginning  and  there  is  no 
end  to  the  sacred  circle.  The  veteran 
dancers  carry  in  and  post  the  American 
and  Utah  state  flags.  This  year 
Brigham  Young  University's  Native 
American  population  was  well  repre¬ 


Competitors  prepare  for  Men's  Fancy  Competition 


of  the  various 
classifications  of 
dance. 

The  night  was 
filled  with  compe¬ 
tition.  Dancers 
competed  for  cash 
awards  in  various 
categories  includ¬ 
ing:  Girls  and 
Women's  tradi¬ 
tional,  jingle  dress 
and  fancy  as  well 
as  Boys  and  Men's  traditional,  grass  and  fancy.  Even  the 
very  young  tiny  tots,  some  eager  and  some  prompted  by 
parents  bounced  to  the  beat  of  the  drum  on  the  competi¬ 
tion  floor.  Throughout  the  night,  the  drum  groups  were 
called  upon  to  sing  for  competition  songs,  inter-tribals,  or 
other  special  dances.  At  these  times, 
drum  groups  also  performed  to  the 
best  of  their  ability  because  they  were 
also  in  competition. 

What  a  great  opportunity  to  be 
able  to  share  our  culture  with  others 
during  Lamanite  Week.  K.at  Williams 
said,  "We  get  to  share  our  cultures  with 
people  who  aren't  familiar  with  them 
as  well  as  participating  in  our  own  cul¬ 
tural  events."  It  is  always  pleasing  to 
see  so  many  Indians  and  non-Indians 
exhibiting  such  an  interest  in  cultural 
individuality.  Our  nation  is  made  up 
of  such  diversity.  We  are  truly  blessed 
to  have  the  freedom  to  be  able  to  keep 

continued  on  page  32 
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SECOND  ANNUAL  LAMANITE  WEEK  YOUTH 

CONFERENCE  1993 

by  Ginn  Purcell 


One  hundred  and  fifty  Lamanite  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  participated  in  the  second  annual  Lamanite 
Week  youth  conference.  Youth  from  as  far  away 
as  New  York  and  South  Dakota  enjoyed  a  variety  of  work¬ 
shops,  performances  and  activities.  Along  with  the  luau 
and  Lamanite  Generation  performance,  the  youth  attend¬ 
ed  workshops  given  by  George  Durrant  and  L13S  General 
Authority  Hartman  Rector,  Jr. 

The  conference  had  a  rowdy  start  with  the  I’olynesian 
luau.  After  a  feast  of  teriyaki  chicken,  kailua  pig,  and 
chicken  long  rice,  the  youth  were  entertained  by  Polyne¬ 
sian  students  from  BYU,  University  of  Utah,  Utah  Valley 
Gommunity  Gollege  and  others.  The  performance  includ¬ 
ed  dances  from  the  islands  of  Tahiti,  New  Zealand, 
Hawaii,  Tonga,  Fiji  and  Samoa.  A  number  of  the  youth 
had  never  been  to  a  luau  before  and  were  very  impressed, 
and  the  Polynesian  youth  were  pleased 
with  the  performance.  Opapo 
Fonoimoana  said,  "The  luau  and  the 
Polynesian  club  made  me  proud  of  my 
heritage.  I  have  been  enriched  by  this 
experience." 

On  Thursday  and  Friday  the  youth 
attended  a  number  of  workshops  about 
heritage,  culture  and  education.  Burt 
Rojas,  the  youth  conference  coordina¬ 
tor,  said,  "I  thought  the  presenters  did 
an  excellent  job  of  reaching  out  to  the 
students.  They  were  able  to  speak  to 
the  students  on  their  level." 

Al  Harrington,  an  entertainer  from 
Hawaii,  presented  a  workshop  on  edu¬ 
cation.  He  told  the  students  that  an 
education  is  especially  important  for 
minority  youth.  He  said  "My  father  al¬ 
ways  taught  me  that  to  be  good  was  okay.  But  since  I  am  a 
minority,  I  must  be  better  than  good.  I  must  be  excellent." 
Throughout  the  conference  students  could  be  heard  giving 
the  "Hawaiian  call"  Harrington  taught  them. 

Dr.  Ghris  Ruiz,  a  professor  and  counselor  at  BYU,  pre¬ 


sented  the  workshop  on  heritage.  He  entertained  the 
youth  with  songs  and  group  participation  activities.  He 
had  them  play  instruments  and  dance.  Ruiz's  son,  Ricardo, 
was  called  out  of  the  audience  to  perform  rap  songs  that 
he  has  written,  one  of  which  he  was  asked  to  perform  for 
NBG. 

The  Lamanite  Generation  performance  was  a  highlight 
for  many  of  the  students.  "The  pride  the  students  felt  for 
their  heritage  and  culture  during  the  Lamanite  Generation 
performance  was  obvious  by  their  participation  as  audi¬ 
ence  members.  They  were  screaming  and  yelling  and  at 
times  jumped  to  their  feet  in  appreciation  for  the  dancers," 
said  Rojas.  They  performed  Latin,  Native  American,  and 
Polynesian  dances.  "I  am  Lamanite  and  I  am  very  proud  to 
be  one.  Never  in  my  life  have  I  been  so  proud  to  be  a 
Lamanite,"  said  Gollette  Afualo.  The  youth  are  not  the 
only  ones  who  learned  from  the  per¬ 
formance.  Katuska  Serrano,  a  student 
advisor,  said,  "Being  in  the  workshops 
and  Lamanite  Generation  gave  me  a 
new  perspective  on  what  it  is  to  be 
Lamanite." 

An  early  morning  testimony  meet¬ 
ing  closed  the  conference  with  a  sense 
of  cultural  pride.  Lula  Pino  of  New 
Mexico  said,  "I  learned  so  much  about 
myself.  I  am  proud  of  who  I  am.  I 
used  to  be  ashamed,  now  I'm  not 
ashamed  to  say  I'm  full-blooded  Nava¬ 
jo."  Holly  Thompson  of  Salt  Lake 
City  said,  "I  made  a  lot  of  really  good 
friends.  I  came  here  and  now  I  am  so 
proud,  I  hold  up  my  head." 

The  youth  left  Saturday  morning 
after  a  festival  of  picture  taking,  laugh¬ 
ing,  and  exchanging  of  addresses  and  phone  numbers.  Ro¬ 
jas  said  about  the  conference,  "I  never  dreamed  how  much 
I  would  come  to  love  these  students  in  such  a  short  period 
of  time.  They  really  are  beautiful  people,  fulfilling  the 
prophecy  of  the  Lamanites  blossoming  as  a  rose." 


Counselor  Amber  Benally  enjoys  a  morning  meal. 
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“LI’L  BIG  MAN” 

Dr  Chris  C.  Ruiz  advises  multicultural  students  and  involves 

himself  in  the  community. 

hy  Trevor  Greene 


S 


till  known  in  East  Los  Angeles  by  his  gang  name  "Li'l  Whites  only  and  Monday  was  for  Mexicans  only." 

Man,"  Dr.  Chris  Ruiz  is  now  using  his  street  experi-  Addressing  other  discriminatory  acts  that  exist  in  our 

ence  and  educational  knowledge  to  serve  the  stu-  society,  Ruiz  notes  an  experience  that  he  had  with  his  son-. 


dents  and  faculty  of  Brigham  Young 
University  as  well  as  the  youths  of 
the  country.  This  small,  energetic 
man  of  almost  seven  decades  can 
most  often  be  found  helping  a  stu¬ 
dent  in  his  office  in  the  Counseling 
and  Development  Center  of  the 
Kimball  Tower.  However,  he  also 
gives  keynote  presentations  at  work¬ 
shops,  seminars  and  symposiums 
from  New  York  to  California. 

Ruiz,  a  Mexican-American  from 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  was  given  to  foster 
parents  when  he  was  not  yet  two 
years  old.  "I  ran  away  several  times 
when  I  was  eight  years  old,  and 
when  I  was  placed  in  'juvy'  (juvenile 
hall)  they  never  visited  me,"  says 
Ruiz.  Spending  his  teenage  years  in 
East  L.A.  only  served  to  fan  the 
flames  of  his  rebellious  youth.  "1 
was  a  gang  member  and  a  gang 
leader,"  Ruiz  confesses.  "1  was  into 
drugs  and  I  was  kicked  out  of  high 
school  in  East  L.A." 


As  a  motivational  speaker,  Dr. Chris  Ruiz  is  at  his  best. 


"I  was  watching  the  television  pre¬ 
miere  of  'Platoon'  and  my  seven- 
teen-year-old  son  asked,  'Who 
made  this  tape?  Dad,  they've  only 
got  one  Mexican-American  there. 
He  has  a  brief  line  and  he's  wiped 
out.  Did  we  (Mexican-Americans) 
play  a  part  in  the  war?'"  Ruiz  an¬ 
swered,  "This  is  symbolic.  It  is  a 
kind  of  subtle,  sometimes  not  too 
subtle,  racism  that  comes  on  in 
negating  the  role  that  the  ethnic  mi¬ 
norities  have  played." 

Ruiz  is  a  veteran  of  the  Korean 
War  where  he  served  as  a  paratroop¬ 
er.  "Many,  many  Hispanic  fought  in 
the  World  War  II,  Korea  and  Viet¬ 
nam,"  he  says.  Ruiz  then  adds,  "The 
literature  and  the  textbooks  in  his¬ 
tory  are  written  through  White  eyes 
and  the  contributions  of  ethnic  mi¬ 
norities  are  too  often  left  out  of  his¬ 
tory.  You  can't  do  that  anymore." 


"Minorities,  in  order  to  be  lead¬ 
ers  need  to  get  a  degree,  get  an  education,"  Ruiz  preaches. 
Ruiz  grew  up  in  a  time  when  minorities  experienced  "Hang  in  there,  stay  away  from  drugs,  stay  away  from 

much  more  prejudice  than  they  do  now.  "1  was  in  East  gangs,  stay  in  school. ..be  a  part  of  your  heritage."  This 


L.A.  when  there  were  a  lot  of  prob¬ 
lems,  a  lot  of  discrimination,"  Ruiz 
says.  "Chicanos  and  Mexican-Ameri¬ 
cans  were  not  allowed  to  sit  in  certain 
parts  of  the  theaters."  Ruiz  further  re¬ 
counts  the  prejudices  of  his  youth 
adding,  "When  I  was  a  teenager  in  East 
L.A.  there  was  a  skating  rink  and  cer¬ 
tain  nights  were  for  'colored  only.' 


"The  contributions  of  ethnic 
minorities  are  too  often  left 
out  of  history.  You  can't  do 
that  anymore. " 


1  remember  sc 


counsel  comes  from  a  man  who  has 
experienced  the  worst  in  life  and 
wants  to  help  others  avoid  the  pitfalls 
that  claimed  him  in  his  youth.  "1 
would  never  want  my  kids  to  go 
through  what  I  went  through,"  de¬ 
clares  Ruiz. 

According  to  Ruiz,  by  the  year 
2020,  if  not  sooner,  whites  will  become  the  minority  in 


well .. .Thursday,  Friday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday  were  for  this  country.  "What  does  that  mean  to  minorities  of  to- 
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day?"  he  asks.  Then  he  answers  saying,  "We  need  to  get 
our  education,  we  need  to  get  our  degree.  We  need  to  be 
ready  to  compete  with  the  next  person.  I  don't  care  what 
color,  size,  shape,  or  dialect.  We  need  the  scientists,  we 
need  the  doctors,  we  need  the 
lawyers,  we  need  the  professionals. 

We  need  to  be  at  the  forefront  so 
that  when  ethnic  minorities  go  to 
school  they  see  role  models." 

Role  models,  like  teachers,  are 
very  important  to  Dr.  Ruiz  because 
they  influenced  him  to  change  his 
life.  When  he  was  a  teenager  he 
was  involved  in  many  gang  fights. 

After  one  such  fight  Ruiz  remem¬ 
bers,  "All  of  us  Chicanos  were 
handcuffed,  we  had  to  call  our  par¬ 
ents.  The  boy's  vice-principal  told 
my  mother  that  I  was  no  good,  that 
I  would  never  amount  to  anything, 
that  I'd  end  up  dead  in  the  streets, 
or  in  jail,  or  stabbed  or  overdosed." 

Ruiz  then  explains,  "People  I  re¬ 
spected  were  very  understanding 
and  told  me  that  I  couldn't  do  it 
with  my  fists.  You've  got  to  use 
your  mind,  your  intelligence,  your  heart  and  your  soul." 

Ruiz  eventually  went  back  to  that  same  high  school  he 
was  expelled  from  in  East  L  A.  In  1953  he  enrolled  at  East 
Los  Angeles  Community  College  and  went  on  to  earn  his 
B.A.  in  Sociology  from  California  State  LIniversity,  Los 
Angeles.  He  earned  a  master's  degree  in  social  work  from 
the  LIniversity  of  Southern  California.  At  the  age  of  47  he 
received  a  doctorate  in  education  from  Claremont  Gradu¬ 
ate  School. 

In  California 
Ruiz  worked  quite 
successfully  with 
gang  members. 

"It  would  take  me 
maybe  four  or 
five  months  to 
break  up  one 
gang,"  he  says.  "I 
would  go  to  the 
pool  halls  with 
my  guitar.  I'd  go 
to  the  street  cor¬ 
ners  and  talk  with 


agency.  The  board  of  directors  would  spend  money  to 
provide  ways  for  the  kids  to  channel  their  energy."  Dr. 
Ruiz  is  thoroughly  convinced  that  people  can  turn  around 
if  they  are  given  the  chance. 

Now  entering  his  second  year  at 
BYU,  Dr.  Ruiz  has  involved  himself 
in  the  lives  of  the  BYU  community. 
"Right  away  I  was  asked  to  be  a 
member  of  the  diversity  committee 
which  is  comprised  of  nine  other 
professors  and  my  job  was  to  go  out 
and  meet  some  of  the  ethnic  mi¬ 
norities  and  their  clubs,"  Ruiz  ex¬ 
plains.  On  his  third  day  here  he 
met  with  the  Mexican-American 
Students  (MAS)  and  the  following 
day  he  met  with  the  leadership  of 
the  Black  Student  Llnion  (BSLl). 
Since  then  he  has  been  going 
non-stop,  speaking  to  the  Discov¬ 
ery  students  (summer  program  for 
ethnic  minorities)  and  giving  nu¬ 
merous  presentations  to  any  group 
that  will  hear  him.  "just  tell  me 
where  and  when  and  if  I  can  bring 
my  guitar,"  he  says. 

Ruiz  is  also  involved  in  a  city  program  involving  mi¬ 
norities.  He  helped  found  the  LItah  County  Latino  Coun¬ 
cil  and  serves  the  organization  as  its  advisor/consultant. 
"The  purpose  of  the  LItah  County  Latino  Council  is  to  im¬ 
prove  the  image  of  the  Latino-Hispanic,"  Ruiz  explains. 
"We  help  kids  stay  in  school  and  help  them  avoid  joining 
gangs."  Ruiz  is  not  content  to  only  contribute  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  BYLl,  but  teaches  leadership  and  commit¬ 
ment  through  his 
community  in- 
volvement. 

Ruiz  has  rapid¬ 
ly  become  a  posi¬ 
tive  influence  to 
students.  "There 
is  so  much  that 
we  can  learn  from 
each  other"  he 
says.  "I'm  so  hap¬ 
py  to  be  at  this 
university  because 
there  are  so  many 
people  who  want 
to  know  about 
minorities."  His 


Ruiz  Incorponiles  music  into  his  specchrs  to  inspire  the  youth 


Dr.  Chris  Ruiz  and  his  son  enjoy  a  moment  together  at  Timpano^os  Lodge. 


continued  on  page  32 
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HOMAGE  TO  WOMEN 

R.C.  Gorman  discusses  his  Native  American  artwork. 

by  Melissa  Bean 


Picture  a  Navajo  woman,  with  all  the  grace  and  power 
of  her  heritage  outlining  her  profile  as  she  raises  her 
face  to  the  sky.  The  sun  is  hot  and  she  can  feel  its 
warmth  on  her  shoulders. 

Or  maybe  her  three-year-old  daughter  is  calling  her. 
She  glances  up  in  the  direction  of  a  small,  concerned  voice 
that  says,  "Mother,  where  are  you?" 

Perhaps  she  sees  her  husband  com¬ 
ing  home,  walking  in  the  watery 
waves  of  heat.  Whatever  we  imag¬ 
ine,  she  is  alive,  captured  by  the 
vivid  artistry  of  a  man  who  knows 
her  as  well  as  he  knows  himself. 

R.C.  Gorman's  works  are  char¬ 
acterized  by  dark  strokes  and  bold 
lines.  Like  the  women  he  depicts, 
his  style  is  subtle,  unadorned  and 
vibrant.  A  few  of  Gorman's  works, 
a  series  of  lithographs  entitled 
"Homage  to  Women"  including 
"Corn  Woman,"  were  donated  to 
BYU  in  1979  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  C. 

Butler  of  Paradise  Valley,  Ariz. 

The  lithographs  were  created  at 
the  Tamarind  Institute  where  Gor¬ 
man  studied  in  1971.  Founded  in 
1960,  the  Tamarind  Institute  has 
earned  international  renown  and 
succeeded  in  its  goal  to  re-interest 
artists  in  the  potential  of  lithogra¬ 
phy.  The  Institute  has  well  fulfilled 
another  goal — to  train  outstanding 
artists. 

R.C  Gorman  is  one  of  these 
artists.  Besides  "Corn  Woman,"  BYLl  also  owns  "Mother 
and  Child,"  "Walking  Women,"  "Noon  Meditation"  and 
"Young  Navajo  Woman."  Many  consider  Gorman  to  be 
one  of  the  foremost  Southwestern  artists  of  this  era. 
"Homage  to  Women"  was  his  first  successful  lithographic 
suite,  painted  in  1972.  Since  then  he  has  continued  to  re¬ 


ceive  recognition  for  his  work.  Gorman  has  held  exhibi¬ 
tions  in  Japan,  France,  Germany,  Spain  and  throughout 
western  Europe. 

In  1986  Gorman  was  honored  with  the  Humanitarian 
Award  in  Fine  Art  by  Harvard  University.  In  1987,  Gor¬ 
man  established  a  scholarship  for  minorities  graduating 
from  his  hometown  Taos  High 
School. 

It  seems  extraordinary  that  Gor¬ 
man,  raised  on  the  Navajo  Indian 
Reservation  in  Chinle,  Ariz.  during 
the  depression,  could  turn  his  col¬ 
orless  formative  experiences  into 
the  energy  behind  vivid  artistic  ex¬ 
pression. 

His  struggles  with  poverty  and 
prejudice  as  well  as  the  isolation  he 
felt  in  his  childhood  years  gave  him 
an  intense  imagination  and  a  desire 
to  express  himself.  He  met  with 
adversity  at  birth.  Gorman  was 
born  prematurely  and  credits  his 
grandmother  for  saving  his  life 
when  the  hospital  had  given  up 
hope  that  he  would  live.  His 
grandmother's  concern  for  him  and 
her  loving  example  gave  him  a  great 
respect  for  the  women  of  his  cul¬ 
ture.  Today,  most  of  his  works  are 
depictions  of  Navajo  women. 

Gorman  loves  women.  And  he 
loves  art.  Naturally  these  two  loves 
come  together  and  make  incredible 
pieces.  In  his  book  "The  Radiance 
of  My  People,"  Gorman  says,  "1  like  to  draw  the  beauty  of 
my  people,  especially  the  women.  She  can  be  in  many 
costumes  and  hairdos,  but  her  beauty  alone  is  enough. 
She  is  my  people.  When  1  realized  that,  1  began  focusing 
on  the  radiance  of  my  people." 

Gorman  continues,  "Navajos  always  had  respect  for 


strong,  powerful  women  who  go  out  and  chop  wood,  herd 
sheep,  have  babies  in  the  field.  My  Indian  woman  isn't 
glamorous  but  she  is  beautiful.  She  is  earthy,  nurturing, 
and  it  is  a  constant  challenge  to  capture  her  infinite  vari- 
ety. 

The  pieces  in 
BYU's  collection 
seem  to  demon¬ 
strate  Gorman's 
success  in  captur¬ 
ing  this  variety. 

Gorman  writes 
that  his  work  is  to 
paint  women  who 
represent  life.  "1 
deal  with  the 
common  woman  who  smells  of  the  fields  and  maize.  She 
lives  and  breathes.  1  like  to  think  that  my  women  repre¬ 
sent  a  universal  woman,"  he  writes.  Perhaps  the  reason 
why  Gorman's  work  has  such  appeal  is  the  mystery  behind 


the  paint.  "My  women  are  remote,  withdrawn  in  their  si¬ 
lence.  They  don't  look  out,  but  glance  inward  in  the  Indi¬ 
an  way.  You  know  their  faces,  but  not  a  thing  about  their 
thoughts.  They  do  not  reveal  whether  they  are  looking  at 

us  or  not,"  Gor¬ 
man  writes. 

Gorman 
has  the  ability  to, 
with  simple  style 
and  subjects, 
paint  a  puzzle 
that  holds  an  ob¬ 
server's  attention 
completely.  Valu¬ 
able  parts  of  the 
BYU  archives. 
The  pieces  in  "Homage  to  Women"  are  part  of  Gorman's 
earliest  lithographs.  All  of  Gorman's  works  bear  the 
Tamarind  chop — a  stamp  that  marks  quality  for  litho¬ 
graphs.  It 


It  seems  extraordinary  that  Gorman,  raised  on  the 
Navajo  Indian  Reservation  in  Chinle,  Arizona  during 
the  Depression,  could  turn  his  colorless  formative 
experiences  into  the  energy  behind  vivid  artistic  expres¬ 
sion.  His  grandmother's  loving  example  gave  him  a 
great  respect  for  the  ivomen  of  his  culture.  Today,  most 
of  his  ivorks  are  depictions  of  Navajo  women. 
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CREEK  COUNSELOR 

BYU  Alumnus  Frank  G.  Greene  Influences 
Youths  On  The  Yakima  Indian  Reservation 

by  Trevor  Greene 


//r'x  evelop  a  work  ethic,  do 

I  1  the  best  job  you  can  and 

1-  follow  through  in  every¬ 

thing  that  you  do,"  is  the  advice  of  a 
man  who  has  overcome  his  share  of 
adversity  and  gone  on  to  help  trou¬ 
bled  teens  in  Washington.  Frank  G. 
Greene,  a  6'3", 

240  pound  Greek 
Indian  from  Okla¬ 
homa,  is  the  su¬ 
pervisory  coun¬ 
selor  at  Ft.  Simco 
Job  Gorp  on  the 
Yakima  Indian 
Reservation. 

"Many  of  these 
kids  come  from 
broken  homes," 
he  says  speaking 
of  the  250  youths 
who  are  at  the 
center  to  learn  a 
trade. 

Greene  him¬ 
self  came  from  a 
broken  home  and 
became  a  surro¬ 
gate  father  at  the  age  of  12.  "My  fa¬ 
ther  left  our  family  and  I  never  saw 
him  again  and  didn't  want  to,"  Greene 
says.  "I  hardly  ever  saw  my  mother — 
she  would  leave  money  on  the 
counter  for  me  and  my  three  sisters." 
As  a  result,  Greene  matured  quickly 
and  worked  to  help  support  his  fami¬ 
ly.  "I  worked  at  one  in  the  morning 
delivering  papers  over  three  cities  un¬ 
til  eight.  Then  I  had  school  and  foot¬ 
ball  practice  until  6:00  pm. ..and  I  had 


to  sleep.  From  tenth  grade  through 
the  twelfth  I  worked  in  a  restaurant," 
he  says. 

"Growing  up  wasn't  hard,  we  just 
did  what  we  had  to  do,"  Greene  says. 
Greene  was  born  in  Wetumka,  Okla. 


ily  to  Galifornia.  "We  lived  in  a  tool 
shed  when  we  first  moved  there,"  he 
says.  FJis  family  eventually  settled 
and  Greene  spent  his  teenage  years  in 
Ventura.  "School  was  neat  back  then. 
Most  of  the  kids  didn't  swear  and 
they  all  dressed  alike,"  he  says.  "We 
didn't  have  any  gangs,  we  just  beat  up 
on  each  other." 

FJis  three  younger  sisters  left 
home  during  and  right  after  high 
school.  Greene,  however,  stayed 


close  to  home  and  attended  school  at 
Ventura  Gollege,  Galif.  where  he 
worked  nights  as  a  dishwasher  and 
played  football.  "In  high  school  the 
bench  felt  so  good  that  I  decided  to 
stay  there,  but  I  played  in  college," 
Greene  says.  FJe  earned  his  A. A. 

from  Ventura 
Gollege  and  was 
offered  a  football 
scholarship  from 
Galifornia  Poly- 
technical  Institute 
but  was  unable  to 
accept  it  because 
it  didn't  include 
living  expenses 
and  he  wouldn't 
be  able  to  work. 
"I  went  to  work 
for  the  phone 
company  where  I 
had  a  retirement- 
type  of  job.  I  was 
making  a  dollar 
an  hour,"  Greene 
says. 

It  was  while 
working  for  the  phone  company  that 
Greene  met  his  future  wife.  "We  met 
on  August  23,  1963.  We've  been  mar¬ 
ried  for  28  years  and  have  two  chil¬ 
dren,"  he  says.  "My  wife  has  helped 
me  the  most  in  my  life,"  Greene  ac¬ 
knowledges.  "She  encouraged  me  to 
go  back  to  school.  She  got  me  to  take 
an  entrance  exam  at  Brigham  Young 
University  when  I  was  visiting  her 
and  her  family  one  Ghristmas  —  1 
passed  it."  After  BYU  sent  several  let- 


and  shortly  alter  moved  with  his  fam- 


Frank  and  wife  Lynne  vacationing  in  Jamaica. 
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ters,  Greene  enrolled  at  the  university 
and  worked  nights  at  a  gas  station  to 
earn  his  B.S.  in  animal  husbandry  in 
1970. 

In  1972  Greene  left  the  phone 
company  and  moved  to  Albuquerque, 
N.M.  He  then  decided  to  pursue  a 
master's  degree  in  industrial  educa¬ 
tion,  "I  have  always  been  mechanical. 
Most  of  my  credits  from  junior  col¬ 
lege  were  in  industrial  education  and  I 
had  been  working  in  the  field  of  in¬ 
dustrial  education  with  Pacific  Bell 
Phone  Gompany,"  he  says.  Greene 
completed  his  degree  and  earned  his 
master's  in  1976.  "I  would  say  that  I 
am  one  of  the  few  Indians  in  the  field 
of  industrial  education  with  a  master's 
degree,"  he  says.  "My  education  from 
BYU  is  top  notch!  It  was  worth  it  be¬ 
cause  it  gave  me  enough  background 
so  that  I  could  move  around  and  free¬ 
dom  to  enjoy  my  job." 

Greene  had  been  working  at  the 
Southwest  Indian  Polytechnic  Insti¬ 
tute  (SIPI)  teaching  communications 
while  he  earned  his  master's  degree. 
"I  then  went  into  public  relations  and 
recruiting/counseling,''  he  says.  "I  was 
also  in  charge  of  the  veteran's  admin¬ 


istration  at  SIPI."  He  accepted  em¬ 
ployment  in  Washington  because  SIPI 
was  going  to  close.  "I  liked  SIPI," 
Greene  says.  "I  was  never  cussed  out 


by  an  Indian  student  or  heard  an  Indi¬ 
an  student  swear.  This  even  stands 
out  more  now  that  I'm  working  with 
dysfunctional  students,  now  it's  a 
common  occurrence." 

Greene  moved  to  Yakima,  Wash, 
and  became  the  vocational  training 
program  administrator  at  Ft.  Simco 
job  Gorp  Genter.  There  he  handled 
annual  budgets  of  $250,000  and  ne¬ 
gotiated  construction  contracts  be¬ 
fore  returning  to  counseling.  "I  enjoy 
working  with  kids  hut  it's  difficult — 


the  change  in  morality,  obvious  lack 
of  work  ethic,"  he  says.  "That's  what  1 
liked  about  BYU — the  clean  campus, 
positive  attitudes,  the  morals  of  the 
students  and  the  devotionals." 

At  the  job  Gorp  Genter  Greene 
has  been  able  to  influence  many 
youths.  "It's  important  to  be  aware  of 
how  my  actions  might  look  to  those 
who  are  looking  for  guidance,  the 
Ghurch  [LDS]  taught  me  that," 
Greene  says.  "For  example,  whenever 
any  of  the  students  complain  about 
the  drug  testing  of  students  but  not 
staff  at  our  job  corp  center,  some  staff 
member  will  say,  'Mr.  Greene  will  be 
happy  to  take  a  drug  test,"'  he  says. 

Greene  has  implemented  sub¬ 
stance  abuse,  mental  health  and  HIV 
programs  while  supervising  a  counsel¬ 
ing  staff  that  oversees  250  young  men 
and  women. 

"It's  important  to  help  other  peo¬ 
ple  if  you  can,"  Greene  says.  "If  my 
wife  hadn't  helped  me  I  would  never 
have  gone  back  to  school."  Greene 
has  and  continues  to  influence  many 
lives  through  his  work  on  the  Yakima 
Indian  Reservation.  "Be  flexible-look 
at  new  options,"  Greene  counsels.  It 


Lynne  and  Frank  Greene  enjoy  a  night  out  on  the  town. 
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Fox  Wins 
Miss  Indian 
Scholarship  Title 

by  Sam  Stevens 

yyTwas  in  shock!"  exclaimed 
I  Nyree  Fox  when  asked  how 
X  she  felt  when  her  name  was 
announced  as  the  1993-94  Miss  Indi¬ 
an  Scholarship  winner. 

"1  didn't  expect  it,"  she  said  as  she 
told  of  the  things  that  went  on  during 
the  pageant.  She  also  said  that  the 
experience  she  had  was  one  of  the 
greatest  ever  and  that  she  had  made 
many  friends.  For  winning  Fox  was 
awarded  a  scholarship  for  her  use  dur¬ 
ing  her  schooling. 

Fox  is  a  Blackfoot  and  Sioux  Indi¬ 
an  from  Cardston,  Alberta,  Canada. 
She  graduated  from  high  school  early 
and  moved  to  Provo  with  her  family. 
She  is  going  to  attend  the  BYLl  Dis¬ 
covery  program  this  summer  and  will 
also  be  coming  to  BYU  for  Fall  Se¬ 
mester  1993.  She  plans  to  major  in 


political  science  and  pre— med.  Nyree 
was  one  of  seven  contestants  that  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  pageant.  Two  of 
these  contestants  were  in  college  and 
the  remaining  five  were  in  high 
school.  The  contestants  were  Nyree 
Fox,  Nizhone 
Kee,  F4eather 
Poyer,  Sheila 
Kenyon,  Brenda 
Yazzie,  Shauna 
Tso  and  Brittany 
Birmingham. 

Birmingham  was 
the  only  non-ln- 
dian  contestant. 

The  contes¬ 
tants  were  escort¬ 
ed  by  Mark 
F4ubbell,  a  freshman  at  BYU  and  a 
member  of  the  ROTC  program. 
Fdubbell  said,  "The  pageant  gave  me 
an  opportunity  to  see  what  competi¬ 
tion  was  like  even  though  1  didn't  par¬ 
ticipate."  Fde  said  it  was  fun  seeing 
many  Native  Americans  together  for 
an  enjoyable  evening. 

The  Miss  Indian  Scholarship 
pageant  is  not  a  beauty  pageant.  Its 
major  purpose  is  to  be  a  building 
block  so  young  women  can  gain  con¬ 
fidence  in  themselves  and  have  a  pos¬ 
itive  experience.  The  girls  met  on 


two  weekends  before  the  pageant  to 
coordinate  their  talents  and  acts.  On 
these  two  weekends  they  met  for 
about  4-6  hours  only.  When  Fox  was 
crowned,  her  mother  was  very  sur¬ 
prised.  She  didn't  believe  her  daugh¬ 
ter  had  won.  Fox  was  very  hap¬ 
py  that  her  family  supported  her 
throughout  this  event.  She  said 
they  encouraged  her  to  do  her 
best  and  that  she  was  a  winner  in 
their  eyes  regardless  of  whether 
or  not  she  was  crowned  Miss  In¬ 
dian  Scholarship. 

There  were  two  runners-up. 
First  runner-up  was  Nizhone 
Kee  and  second  runner-up  was 
Fjeather  Poyer.  Each  contestant 
performed  a  talent.  Fox  played  a 
song  on  the  piano.  Kee  performed  a 
Maori  dance  and  Poyer  sang  "The 
Greatest  Love  of  All"  by  Whitney 
Fdouston. 

Sheila  Kenyon  was  awarded  the 
director's  award  for  the  song  she 
played  on  the  Indian  flute. 

Fox  said  the  pageant  was  a  really 
good  experience  and  she  would  en¬ 
courage  anyone  who  wants  to  enter. 
She  said  that  this  taught  her  more 
about  herself  and  she's  almost  certain 
that  it  would  teach  others  about 
themselves  as  well.  It 


Nynee  Fo^,  i993-l994  Miss 
Indian  Scholarshih. 


1993- (994  Miss  Indian  Scholarship  Contestants. 
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Student  Spotlight: 
Rebecca  Hettich 

By  Dallin  Maybee 


In  this  issue  of  Eagle's  Eye,  the  fe¬ 
male  student  spotlight  is  Rebecca 
Hettich,  a  senior  majoring  in  de¬ 
sign,  with  a  minor  in  the  fine  arts. 

Rebecca  was  born  in  New  Jersey 
but  she  grew  up  in  the  Provo  and  Salt 
Lake  area.  She  has  fond  memories  of 
her  childhood,  and  with  a  family  of 
I  I,  it  comes  as  no  surprise  that  she 
had  two  brothers 
and  3  sisters  who 
also  attended 
BYLI. 

When  asked 
why  she  chose  to 
attend  Brigham 
Young  University, 
she  said  simply, 

"The  Llniversity) 
is  closer  to  home 
and  its  design 
program  is  superi¬ 
or  to  the  Llniver¬ 
sity  of  Utah,"  but 
the  determining 
factor  was  the 
family  she  has  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  Provo 
area. 

She  is  a  dis¬ 
play/graphic  artist 
who  works  for 
Student  Life  Creative.  Along  with 
being  a  designer  for  Student  Life  Cre¬ 
ative,  she  has  found  time  to  enter  and 
have  her  work  displayed  in  various 
contests  and  exhibitions.  When 
asked  why  she  would  like  to  be  an 
artist  when  she  grows  up,  she  stated 
happily,  "It's  for  the  love  of  the  art." 


As  an  artist,  she  regularly  com¬ 
petes  and  has  quite  a  list  of  awards. 
She  has  won  the  1991  drawing  con¬ 
test  for  Lamanite  Week,  she  has  re¬ 
ceived  an  honorable  mention  in  the 
Kennedy  Fine  Arts  Center  in  New 
York  and  then  had  her  work  displayed 
at  the  center.  Rebecca  has  also  placed 
in  several  poster  and  graphic  design 
contests  from  around  the  valley. 

She  enjoys  working  in  various 
mediums,  but  when  asked  of  her  fa¬ 
vorites  she  said  she  enjoys  working  in 
all  water  mediums,  watercolors  and 
dyes.  However,  she  also  likes  gau- 
cho,  acrylics  and  some  oils,  and  she 
likes  pencils,  colored  and  graphite. 
Her  future  plans  include  having  a  suc¬ 
cessful  career,  "Maybe  a  scientific  il¬ 
lustrator,  or  I'll  go  into  archeology." 

Rebecca  is  of 
Comanche  de¬ 
scent,  and  the  tra¬ 
ditions  and  back¬ 
ground  of  her 
heritage  have  al¬ 
ways  interested 
her.  She  found 
that  a  career  in 
archeology  could 
provide  her  a  way 
to  find  out  more 
about  her  ances¬ 
tors.  "Native 
archeology  digs 
have  always  inter¬ 
ested  me,  for  it  is 
a  way  1  can  find 
out  more  about 
my  own  culture," 
she  said.  Cur¬ 
rently  she  said 
she  is  having  a 
wonderful  one-person  exhibit  of  her 
favorite  works  at  her  home  including 
her  own  portfolio  with  works  past 
and  present. 

Besides  a  time-consuming  graphic 
design  job,  she  still  finds  time  to 
cook,  write,  participate  in  sports,  and 
collect  comic  books,  marbles,  stamps 


"Native  archeology  digs  have 
always  interested  me,  for  it  is 
a  way  I  can  find  out  more 
about  my  own  culture." 


Rebecca  Hettich  working  at  SL  Creative. 


and  art  books.  Rebecca  loves  to  trav¬ 
el  around  Arizona  and  New  Mexico 
and  on  occasion  she  enjoys  running 
in  lOK  races.  Another  of  her  inter¬ 
ests  is  reading  novels.  "1  love  to  read 
classical  literature,  mostly  the  works 


Rebecca  Hettich,  I99). 

of  American  novelists,  as  opposed  to 
reading  the  works  of  Europeans."  She 
stated  that  in  most  of  her  classes,  all 
the  study  is  done  on  the  Europeans 
and  French,  but,  "1  would  rather  read 
and  learn  about  American  culture  and 
art!"  Most  of  all  however,  she  said 
she  enjoys  spending  time  with  her 
family. 

Since  she  is  the  female  student 
spotlight  for  this  issue,  the  universal 
question  was  asked,  "Do  you  have  any 
sage-like  advice  for  future  students?" 
she  stated  sternly  but  with  a  hint  of 
sarcasm,  "Get  it  done,  get  it  behind 
you,  and  just  finish  it." 


E  r  E  ^ 


Esquerra  To 
Graduate  In 
August 

by  Condita  Washburn 

Brigham  Young  University  has 
many  talented  and  accom¬ 
plished  multicultural  students. 
Jef  Esquerra  is  a  wonderful  example  of 
such  a  student. 

Jef  turned  down  several  academic 
scholarships  from  major  universities 
in  Arizona  to  continue  a  family  tradi¬ 
tion  and  further  his  education  at 
BYU.  Previously,  two  of  his  brothers 
and  one  sister  attended  BYU.  jef  has 
a  rich  cultural 
background.  He 
has  fond  memo¬ 
ries  of  his  years 
growing  up  on 
the  Colorado  Riv¬ 
er  Indian  Reserva¬ 
tion,  and  is  very 
proud  of  his 
Chemehuevi  her¬ 
itage. 

Throughout 
the  past  few  years 
jef  has  had  many 
memorable  expe¬ 
riences  that  have 
led  to  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  the 
goals  he  basset 
for  himself.  He 
served  a  full-time 
mission  for  the 
EDS  Church  in 
the  Brazil,  Brasilia 
Mission,  jef  said, 

"During  my  two  years  in  Brazil  I  spiri¬ 
tually  matured.  1  learned  how  to  set 


goals,  and  how  to  use  them  to  chan¬ 
nel  my  life.  This  leads  to  achieve¬ 
ment  with  purpose." 

jef  performed  with  the  Lamanite 
Generation  for  two  years.  He  en¬ 
joyed  sharing  Native  American 
dances,  as  well  as  playing  in  the 
group  band.  He  said  of  this  opportu¬ 
nity,  "Practicing  and  the  time  away 
from  school  was  hard,  but  it  was  great 
to  share  the  gospel  through  my  cul¬ 
ture.  Traveling  and  meeting  people 
was  great." 

jef  will  graduate  in  August  with  a 
major  in  communications  and  an  em¬ 
phasis  in  advertising.  He  will  also 
earn  a  minor  in  business  management. 

Currently  jef  is  employed  as  a 
marketing  promotion  assistant  with 
Student  Life  Creative.  He  has  been 
involved  in  many  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns  for  Student  Life  activities.  Af¬ 
ter  graduation  jef  plans  to  go  to  grad¬ 
uate  school  at  Northern  Arizona  Uni¬ 
versity.  He  will 
get  his  master's 
degree  in  physical 
therapy,  jef  en¬ 
joys  participating 
in  many  sports 
outside  of  school, 
some  of  which  in¬ 
clude:  baseball, 
football,  intra¬ 
mural  basketball 
and  billiards,  jef 
is  a  serious  collec¬ 
tor  of  NBA  bas¬ 
ketball  ca  rds.  He 
is  also  very  in¬ 
volved  with  a  Na¬ 
tive  American 
dance  troupe,  in 
which  he  per¬ 
forms  the  grass 
and  hoop  dances. 

jef  has  play¬ 
ed  the  guitar 
since  he  was  thir¬ 
teen  years  old.  When  he  was  young 
he  always  had  dreams  of  a  successful 


music  career,  jef  is  the  lead  guitarist 
in  a  band  called  Bethany  Breakx.  This 
experience  has  given  him  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  entertain  audiences  in  Pro¬ 
vo.  jef  would  like  to  be  famous  some- 


JeJ  Escjuerra 


day  and  serve  as  a  positive  influence 
for  children,  jef  stated,  "The  best 

"During  my  two  years  in 
Brazil  I  spiritually  matured. 

I  learned  how  to  set  goals, 
and  how  to  use  them  to  chan¬ 
nel  my  life.  This  leads  to 
achievement  with  purpose." 

thing  about  college  is  the  relation¬ 
ships  you  establish."  He  encourages 
freshman  to  take  risks,  "Nobody 
knows  your  past,  so  it's  your  opportu¬ 
nity  to  start  a  new  life.  Have  fun  but 
don't  throw  away  your  first  year.  You 
must  balance  your  time."  jef  has 
achieved  his  goals,  and  continues  to 
strive  for  success  each  day.  He  is  a 
wonderful  example  of  Brigham  Young 
University's  elite  group  of  multicul¬ 
tural  students.  It 
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The  Ongoing 
Success  of 
Discovery  ‘92 

by  Jason  Crane 

Each  summer  BYU's  Discovery 
program  hosts  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  from  varied  ethnic  back¬ 
grounds.  The  program  introduces  po¬ 
tential  BYU  students  to  the  university 
and  university  life.  Student  Leader¬ 
ship  [development  created  Discovery  to 
combat  high  levels  of  poor  success  by 
minority  students  during  their  fresh¬ 
man  year.  Participants  enroll  in  col¬ 
lege-level  classes,  become  familiar 
with  the  campus  and  make  lasting 
friendships. 

Discovery  '92  was  held  from  the 
beginning  of  July  to  the  beginning  of 
August.  Discovery  participants  in¬ 
cluded  high  school  seniors  and  gradu¬ 
ates.  Many  members  were  already  ac¬ 
cepted  to  BYLl  and  were  making  plans 
to  attend  classes  in  the  fall.  Eagle's 
Eye  has  followed  a  few  of  these  stu¬ 
dents  and  found  out  how  they  feel 
about  their  Discovery  experience  and 
how  they  have  adapted  to  college 
life. 

Asher  Rose  is  a  Mexican-Ameri- 
can  from  Goodlettsville,  Tenn.  Rose 
is  busy  this  semes¬ 
ter  as  a  member  of 
the  Lamanite  Gen¬ 
eration  crew  and 
1  7.5  credit  hours. 
He  enjoys  LG  be¬ 
cause  he  says  it 
has  helped  him  interact  with  other 
people,  and  that  will  help  him  on  a 
mission.  Rose  said  that  attending  Dis¬ 
covery  got  him  used  to  working  with 
teaching  assistants  instead  of  profes¬ 


sors  who  are  not  readily  available. 
Rose's  advice  to  anyone  thinking  of 
coming  to  BYU  is,  "Study  hard  so  you 
can  get  scholarships.  Apply  for  any 
scholarship,  even  if  it's  small  and  even 
if  you  think  you  won't  get  it." 

Mark  Hubbell  is  a  Navajo  origi¬ 
nally  from  Ft.  Defiance,  Ariz.  and  a 
graduate  of  Beaver 
High  School  i  n 
Beaver,  Utah 
Hubbell  is  an  elec¬ 
trical  engineering 
major  involved  in 
the  Air  Force 
ROTG  and  the 
Tribe  of  Many  Feathers  club.  Hubbell 
said  attending  Discovery  helped  him 
learn  to  manage  his  time  and  meet 
new  and  interesting  people.  Hubbell's 
advice  to  incoming  students  is,  "If  you 
set  your  priorities  in  the  gospel  and 
improving  yourself  through  educa¬ 
tion,  your  life  will  inevitably  be  suc¬ 
cessful." 

Keala  Haunga  is  a  Tongan/  Haw¬ 
aiian  from  Lauahoenoe,  Hawaii.  He 
attended  Discovery 
'91  and  '92.  Haun- 
ga's  philosophy  on 
life  is  to,  "take  it 
easy  and  don't  live 
life  too  stressfully." 
Haunga's  advice  to 
anyone  thinking  about  participating 
in  Discovery  is,  "If  you  have  a  chance 
to  do  something,  do  it.  Don't  let  op¬ 
portunities  pass  you  by." 

Dallin  Maybee  is  an  Arapaho/ 
Seneca  from  Gattaraugus,  N  Y.  May- 
bee  is  a  pre-med 
major  involved  in 
the  Tribe  of  Many 
Feathers,  Western 
style  traditional 
dancing,  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Engle's 
Eye  staff  and  plays  intramural  volley¬ 
ball  and  basketball.  He  said  Discov¬ 
ery  helped  him  adjust  to  life  away 
from  home.  Maybee's  advice  to 


prospective  students  is,  "Study 
hard. ..but  save  time  to  live  life." 

Luisa  Mataele  is  a  Tongan  in¬ 
volved  as  a  member  of  the  Lamanite 
Generation  techni¬ 
cal  crew,  and  a 
dancer  for  the 
Polynesian  club. 

Mataele  said  at¬ 
tending  Discovery 
prepared  her  for 
the  differences  between  college  and 
high  school  classes.  She  learned  that 
she  would  be  expected  to  do  more  on 
her  own.  Mataele  advises  minority 
students  to,  "take  advantage  of  all 
that  multicultural  programs  have  to 
offer." 

Gabbi  Gavalheiro  from  Clair- 
mont,  Galif.,  said  she  received  quite  a 
shock  when  she 
came  to  BYLl.  She 
said  she  read  a 
packet  on  how  to 
survive  as  a  minor¬ 
ity  student  but 
didn't  realize  how 
different  she  was  until  she  got  here. 
Gavalheiro  attends  the  Wright  Lead¬ 
ership  Seminar,  a  group  that  studies 
Ghrist-centered  leadership  and  feels 
their  discussions  have  helped  her  set 
goals  in  her  life.  Gavalheiro  said  that 
anyone  with  a  chance  to  go  to  Discov¬ 
ery  should  definitely  attend.  She  said 
that  she  made  great  friends  and  had 
lots  of  fun.  "Good  friends  really  mat¬ 
ter.  Friends  are  your  family." 

Marceline  Richards  is  a  Sioux  In¬ 
dian  from  the  Rosebud  Reservation. 
She  enjoys  writ¬ 
ing,  sewing,  read¬ 
ing  scriptures,  and 
being  with  friends. 

Richards  said  at¬ 
tending  Discovery 
provided  her  with 
a  good  foundation  for  college  life. 
She  said,  "Discovery  made  the  transi¬ 
tion  from  a  small  high  school  to  a 
large  college  campus  exciting." 


Luz  Reyes  is  a  Spanish-American 
participant  of  Discovery  '92.  Reyes  said 
Discovery  helped  her  organize  her  life 
and  become  more 
responsible.  She  is 
a  member  of 
Wright  Leadership 
and  is  involved  in 
their  devotionals, 
retreats  and  spe¬ 
cial  activities. 
Reyes  is  a  firm  believer  in  being 
truthful  and  honest  when  meeting 
new  people.  She  said  Discovery  gave 
her  a  chance  to  make  lasting  and  hon¬ 
est  friends.  Luz  said,  "Truth  can 
change  people." 

Many  students  were  rewarded  for 
their  participation  in  Discovery  based 
on  academic  performance  in  their 
classes.  Five  full  scholarships  and 
twelve  partial  scholarships  were 
awarded  at  the  end  of  the  summer. 
Several  high  school  seniors  were  of¬ 
fered  scholarships  if  they  decide  to 
attend  BYLi. 

But  while  talking  to  Discovery  par¬ 
ticipants,  it  could  be  seen  that  the  re¬ 
wards  went  far  beyond  financial  in¬ 
centives.  There  seemed  to  be  a  com¬ 
mon  sentiment  expressed  that  mem- 

"If  you  set  your  priorities  in 
the  gospel  and  improving 
yourself  through  education, 
your  life  will  inevitably  he 
successful. " 

bers  of  Discovery  ‘92  sincerely  valued 
the  friendships  they  made  during 
those  few  weeks.  They  also  were  very 
grateful  for  the  program's  attempt  to 
create  a  practice  run  of  the  realities  of 
college  life.  The  Discovery  program  is 
aptly  named.  It  was  indeed  a  "discov- 
ery.  M 


Puerto  Rican 
Club  Active  Its 
First  Year 

by  Sam  Stevens 

The  Puerto  Rican  Club  was 
founded  in  September  1992. 
The  club  is  comprised  of  40 
official  members, 
but  it  is  growing 
very  rapidly.  The 
president  of  the 
club  is  Dioni 
Marie  Morales. 

Vice-President  for 
Public  Relations 
is  Paul  Johnson. 

Executive  Vice- 
President  is  Jose  Rodriguez  and  Fi¬ 
nancial  Vice-President  is  Glorivel 
FJarris. 

The  reason  the  Puerto  Rican  Club 
was  formed  was  because  there  aren't 
many  Puerto  Rican  students  at  BYU 
and  those  that  are  here  enjoy  socializ¬ 
ing  with  others  of  their  own  culture. 
Unity,  not  only  just  with  Puerto  Ri¬ 
cans,  but  other 
cultures,  is  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in 
the  lives  of  many 
Puerto  Ricans. 

"Anyone  can  join 
us,  they  just  have 
to  be  BYU  stu¬ 
dents,"  said  Dioni 
Morales,  presi¬ 
dent.  The  founding  of  this  club  took 
plenty  of  hard  work  and  effort.  It 
wasn't  just  someone  telling  another 
that  they  were  getting  a  club  for 
Puerto  Ricans  organized.  The 
founders  had  to  go  through  many 
channels  to  get  this  accomplished. 


The  club  has  done  many  things 
together.  They  participated  in  both 
of  the  BYU  Friday  Night  Live  pro¬ 
grams  and  enjoyed  them  very  much. 

They  also  had  a  Christmas  Din¬ 
ner  Party  with  close  to  85  people  at¬ 
tending.  They  were  also  in  charge  of 
the  Welcome  Back  Dance  held  on 
January  8  of  this  year.  They  partici¬ 
pated  in  Lamanite  Week  as  well,  and 
on  March  27  they  organized  a  Spring 
Social  (barbecue)  for  all  members  and 
friends. 

Members  of  the  club  were  asked 
how  they  felt  about  having  a  Puerto 
Rican  club  on  campus.  "I  think  that 
it's  good  because  the  Puerto  Ricans 
here  need  to  be  recognized  just  like 
any  other  minority  group  on  campus," 
said  Richard  Aballay,  a  Puerto  Rican 
student  from  the  Bronx,  N  Y. 

Cultural  awareness  is  another  fac¬ 
tor  that  contributed  to  the  Puerto  Ri¬ 
can  club  being  formed.  "It's  great,  not 
only  because  you're  associating  with 
other  Puerto  Ricans,  but  you're  get¬ 
ting  good,  home-cooked  Spanish 
food  as  well,"  Aballay  said  with  a 
laugh. 

"By  sharing  your  culture  with  oth¬ 
ers,"  said  Heriberto  "Rico"  Riviera- 
Torres,  "You're  making  them  aware 
that  there  are  actually  Puerto  Ricans 
here  on  campus." 

The  Puerto 
Rican  students  on 
campus  are  out¬ 
going  and  friend¬ 
ly.  They  enjoy 
meeting  people 
just  as  much  as 
anyone  else. 
Their  club  is  open 
to  anyone  who 
attends  BYU  and  they  would  welcome 
any  to  join  them. 

The  Puerto  Rican  club  wishes  to 
invite  any  who  wish  to  join  them  and 
encourages  them  to  participate  in 
their  get-togethers  and  parties.  Has- 
ta  luego!  It 


P  R  Club  President 
Dioni  Marie  Morales 


"It's  great  because  you're  as¬ 
sociating  with  other  Puerto 
Ricans,  [and]  you're  getting 
good,  home-cooked  Spanish 
food  as  well. 


Multicultural 

Recruiting 

Office 

By  Shane  Begay 

Gerald  Benally  had  decided  to 
go  to  the  University  of  Utah 
but  was  apprehensive  to 
make  a  full  commitment. 

"Something  was  holding  me 
back,"  said  Benally.  Before  commit¬ 
ting  to  the  University,  Benally  was  in¬ 
vited  to  a  youth  conference  in  Maple- 
ton,  Utah  At  the  conference  Benally 
attended  many  workshops.  In  one 
workshop  he  met  Ken  Sekaquaptewa, 
representative  for  the  BYLl  Multicul¬ 
tural  Financial  Aid  Office. 
Sekaquaptewa  was  giving  a  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  ad¬ 
mission  requi¬ 
rements  need¬ 
ed  to  enter 
BYU. 

Benally 
talked  to  Seka- 
q  u  a  p  t  e  w  a 
about  his  col¬ 
lege  options 
and  ideas.  Se¬ 
kaquaptewa, 
knowing  Benal¬ 
ly  as  being  a 
bright  individual,  told  him,  "Keep  an 
open  mind." 

Benally  fasted  and  prayed  not 
knowing  what  to  do  about  this  deci¬ 
sion.  One  day  Benally  received  a  let¬ 
ter  from  BYU  which  made  him  an  of¬ 
fer  he  couldn't  resist.  After  much 
thought,  the  choice  became  obvious, 
even  though  he  would  receive  won¬ 
derful  scholarships  from  the  Universi¬ 
ty  of  Utah,  he  would  receive  a  better 


offer  from  Brigham  Young  University. 

The  Multicultural  Recruiting  of¬ 
fice  has  a  program  set  up  to  recruit 
young  outstanding  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  who  are  looking  for  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  excel  in  higher  education. 
The  office  consists  of  a  multicultural 
team  who  travel  to  Native  American 
reservations  and  look  for  students 
who  meet  the  academic  standards  set 
at  BYU. 

The  Multicultural  lead  team  con¬ 
sists  of  Rush  Sumpter,  Jimmy  Benally, 
Darlene  Oliver,  Con  Osborne  and 
Ken  Sekaquaptewa.  Sekaquaptewa  is 
coordinator  of  all  the  trips  organized 
to  go  out  and  recruit  prospective  stu¬ 
dents. 

Recruiting  officers  focus  their  at¬ 
tention  on  junior  and  senior  high 
school  students.  As  freshman  and 
sophomores,  many  students  are  con¬ 
tacted  and  given  the  information 
needed  to  prepare  for  college  along 
with  information  about  Discovery, 
Admissions  Guidelines  and  other 
school-related  subjects.  Tbe  stu¬ 
dents  are  also  encouraged  to  keep 
respectable  academic  standing  dur¬ 
ing  their  high  school  career. 

Many  recruiting  trips  arc  to 
reservations  where  the  team  meets 
with  Native  American  students.  In 
correspondence  with  the  Native 
American  recruiting  team  is  Kevin 
Ciddens  who  takes  care  of  the 
African-American,  Hispanic  and 
Polynesian  Recruiting  office.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  fall  semester,  the  team  trav¬ 
els  to  Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 

In  Arizona  the  team  visits  high 
schools  in  Page,  Keyenta,  Tuba  City, 
Many  Farms,  Window  Rock  and  Hopi 
high  schools.  In  New  Mexico  the 
team  visits  high  schools  in  Duke,  Es- 
panola,  Taos,  Farmington,  Aztec, 
Bloomfield,  Kirtland,  Shiprock,  To- 
hatchi  and  Gallup.  During  January 
and  February,  team  members  follow 
up  on  the  students  who  are  interested 
in  BYU. 


Th  e  recruiters  return  to  the 
schools  to  check  up  on  the  students' 
progress.  On  this  trip  the  recruiters 
returned  to  the  schools  attended  in 
the  fall  semester  along  with  the 
schools  of  Flagstaff,  Winslow  and 
Holbrook.  The  Recruiting  office  is 
responsible  for  all  the  reservation 
schools  around  the  country  but  pay 
most  attention  to  schools  in  the 
Navajo  reservation  area.  Most  of  the 
Native  American  students  recruited, 
through  the  Recruiting  Office,  come 
from  the  Navajo  reservation  area. 

Every  three  years  the  recruiters 
visit  schools  of  other  tribes  such  as 
the  Yakima  and  Dakota  Sioux.  Other 
recruiting  trips  involve  Lamanite 
Generation.  This  year  the  recruiters 
followed  Lamanite  Generation  to  Ida¬ 
ho,  Wyoming  and  other  midwestern 
states. 

The  recruiting  office  also  spon¬ 
sors  Llniversity  Days  at  BYLl.  This 
program  is  held  in  correspondence 
with  LDS  Social  Services.  This  all 
day  workshop  introduces  students  to 
campus  life  and  shows  them  the  facil¬ 
ities  available  to  them  on  campus. 
The  program  was  set  up  by  Mili  Mc- 
Quivey  and  LaVay  Talk.  During 
BYU's  Lamanite  week  the  recruiting 
office  sets  up  workshop  for  students 
who  are  visiting  for  the  festivities. 
The  office  also  visits  local  schools 
during  career  days. 

Gareer  days  is  set  up  by  schools 
to  inform  high  school  students  of  col¬ 
lege  and  university  benefits.  "Our 
main  goal  is  to  increase  the  areas 
where  we  recruit  Native  Americans," 
says  Ken  Sekaquaptewa. 

The  responsibility  of  the  recruit¬ 
ing  office  is  to  attend  to  all  Native 
American  tribes  but  because  of  the 
lack  of  man  power  the  office  cannot 
visit  all  tribes.  The  office  wants  to 
gradually  increase  the  area  of  recruit¬ 
ing  so  that  more  Native  American 
students  have  the  chance  to  attend 
BYU.  A 


Manuelito 

Scholarship 

Winners 

by  Shane  Be^ay 

This  year's  Manuelito  scholar¬ 
ship  winners  are  commended 
for  the  hard  work  and  effort 
they  put  forth  to  achieve  academical¬ 
ly- 

The  Chief  Manuelito  Scholarship 
is  a  prestigious  academic  award  that 
all  Navajo  students  should  set  goals 
to  receive.  Th  e  scholarship  was  es¬ 
tablished  in  1980  by  the  Navajo  Na¬ 
tion  to  recognize  students  who  are 
reaching  above  average  academic  sta¬ 
tus. 

In  the  past  12  years  the  program 
has  helped  more  than  700  students  at¬ 
tend  the  college  or  university  of  their 
choice.  This  past  year  more  than  90 
students  have  been  awarded  this  pres¬ 
tigious  scholarship.  We  are  honored 
to  have  ten  of  these  admirable  stu¬ 
dents  attending  BYU.  The  Chief 
Manuelito  scholarship  is  such  a  sig¬ 
nificant  award  that  it  is  considered  to 
be  as  prominent  as  winning  the  Na¬ 
tional  Merit  Award. 

To  become  eligible  for  the  Chief 
Manuelito  Scholarship  students  must 
be  very  dedicated  to  their  school 
work  throughout  their  high  school 
careers.  Students  must  have  a  mini¬ 
mum  composite  score  of  19  on  the 
ACT  with  a  grade  point  average  of  no 
less  than  3.60.  Upon  accepting  the 
award  each  student  must  maintain  a 
3.00  grade  point  average,  earning  a 
minimum  of  twelve  credit  hours  each 
semester  to  continue  receiving  the 
scholarship. 

Having  ten  Manuelito  Scholar¬ 


ship  winners  at  BYU  is  a  major  coup. 
Probably  no  other  institution  in  the 
world  can  claim  to  have  so  many  out¬ 
standing  Navajo  students  in  atten¬ 
dance.  The  Manuelito  Scholarship 
winners-. 

Michelle  Begay  graduated  from 
Kirtland  Central  High  School  in  Kirt- 
land,  N.M.  She  plans  on  majoring  in 
premed:  dental,  zoology. 

Gerald  Benally  graduated  from 
Ben  Lomond  High  School  in  Ogden, 
Utah.  Gerald  is  originally  from 
Shiprock,  N.M.  He  plans  on  major¬ 
ing  in  zoology. 

Michelle  Bingham  is  a  transfer 
student  from  Arizona  State  Universi¬ 
ty.  She  is  originally  from  Showlow, 
Ariz.  Michelle  is  planning  on  a  busi¬ 
ness  fundamentals  and  business  edu¬ 
cation  major. 

Jeannie  Cowboy  graduated  from 
Davis  High  School  in  Kaysville, 
Utah.  She  wants  to  study  political 
science. 

Mark  Hubbell  graduated  from 
Beaver  High  School.  Mark  is  origi¬ 
nally  from  Fort  Defiance,  Ariz.  Mark 
plans  to  go  into  pre-med:  dental,  zo¬ 
ology. 

Cherylee  Julian  is  from  Boise, 
Idaho.  She  graduated  from  Borah 
High  School.  Cherylee's  major  is 
physical  education. 

Hondo  Louis,  from  Crystal, 
N.M.,  is  commended  for  his  great 
achievements.  He  is  this  year's 
Manuelito  Scholar  high  achiever. 
Hondo  graduated  from  Navajo  Pine 
High  School  in  Navajo,  N.M.  Hondo 
is  looking  into  a  communications  ma¬ 
jor. 

Verona  Meyers  graduated  from 
Ganado  High  School  in  Arizona.  She 
plans  on  majoring  in  communications. 

Robert  Mitchell,  from  Las  Vegas, 
Nev.,  graduated  from  Bonanza  High 
School.  Robert  is  planning  on  a 
pre-athletic  training  major. 

Carson  Platero,  from  Brigham 
City,  Utah,  graduated  from  Box  Elder 


High  School.  Carson  wants  to  be¬ 
come  an  English  major. 

Valerie  Tsosie  is  in  her  second 
year  here  at  BYU.  She  is  originally 
from  Chambers,  Ariz.  Valerie  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Taylorville  High  School  in 
Utah.  Her  major  is  pre-nursing. 

Congratulation  to  this  year's 
scholarship  winners.  We  commend 
you  for  your  achievements  and  are 
proud  to  have  you  attend  BYLl.  It 


Lamanite  Week 
Adult  Conference 

continued  from  page  13 

With  the  cultural  diversity  of  the  LG 
performers  as  diverse  as  the  dances 
they  performed,  the  show  was  also  a 
huge  success.  With  dances  being  per¬ 
formed  from  the  cultural  backgrounds 
of  Native  America,  Polynesia  and 
Latin  America,  the  show  was  a  cultur- 


Bruce  and  Vivian  Pooley  Meyers  at  awards  bancjuet. 


al  lesson  being  taught  and  shared  by 
the  student  performers. 

The  Lamanite  Week  Adult  Con¬ 
ference  of  1993  was  a  wonderful  op¬ 
portunity  for  alumni  and  non-alumni 
Lamanite  adults  to  come  to  Brigham 
Young  University  and  see  the  joys  of 
multicultural  diversity. 

The  workshops  combined  with 
the  Lamanite  Week  conference  en¬ 
sured  the  conference  participants  a 
good  time.  The  well-planned,  confer¬ 
ence  gives  a  hopeful  promise  as  to  the 
success  of  next  year's  Lamanite  Week 
Adult  Conference.  It 


Peace  Marchers 

by  Melissa  Bean 

The  sun  was  down  and  lit  can¬ 
dles  dotted  the  BYU  quad. 
Peace  marchers  held  their 
candles  and  sang  "We  Shall  Over¬ 
come."  Blacks  and  whites  from  BYU 
and  the  Provo  community  participat¬ 
ed  in  the  Walk  of  Life  to  commem- 
morate  Human  Rights  Day,  January 
18th.  The  Walk  of  Life  and  candle¬ 
light  vigil  symbolized  the  efforts  of 
Martin  Luther  King,  jr.  and  others  to 
bring  equality  to  the  United  States. 
The  march  began  at  the  Abraham 
Smooot  Building  and  continued  to 
the  Wilkinson  Center. 

Participants  were  inspired  by  a 
sense  of  unity.  Black  students  were 
heartened  by  the  support  of  so  many 
students  and  community  members. 
And  for  whites,  it  was  a  chance  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  urgency  African-Ameri¬ 
cans  feel  about  bringing  about  equali¬ 
ty  in  the  States.  With  the  strife  and 
racial  tension  that  has  been  growing 
in  the  country,  the  Walk  of  Life  was  a 
unique  moment.  It  was  a  chance  for 
Blacks  and  whites  to  share  a  figurative 
moment  of  silence  in  Martin  Luther 
King's  memory. 

The  walk  of  life  was  also  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  Black  Student  Union 
(BSU)  members  to  share  their  feelings 
about  their  Black  history.  Several 
members  of  the  organization  spoke 
after  the  candlelit  walk. 

BSU  member  Esperance 
Mukamwiza  made  a  plea  for  Black 
solidarity.  She  said  that  Blacks  will 
be  treated  equally  only  when  they  re¬ 
spect  each  other. 

"The  biggest  trouble  the  Black 
race  faces  today  is  division  in  itself. 
We  must  understand  each  other.  To 
unite  we  must  be  proud  of  ourselves. 
We  must  stand  strong  together," 
Mukamwiza  said. 


BSU  President  Sonya  Jackson  said 
the  Walk  of  Life  s  ymbol  izes  the 
struggles  of  Martin  Luther  King  and 
all  others  who  fought  for  Black  rights. 
She  said  their  effort  and  sacrifices  are 
examples  for  all  people  who  value 
equality.  "We  still  have  quite  a  way 
to  go  in  America  for  our  struggle  for 
equality,"  she  said.  In  the  midst  of 
these  struggles,  at  BY  LI  and  the 
world,  the  Walk  of  Life  was  a  few 
hours  of  tranquility  and  a  time  lor 
sharing  cultural  awareness.  It 


Lamanite  Generation 
Winter  Tour  1993 

continued  from  page  l 

perience.  Many  expressed  that  they 
had  expected  the  tour  to  be  different. 
Paul  Tsosic,  first  year  technical  crew 
member,  learned  an  important  lesson 
while  staying  with  Mayor  Larson  ol 
Billings.  "At  first  I  thought  Lamanite 
Generation  was  just  for  us,  for  fun 
and  for  our  own  growth.  But  I  real¬ 
ized  something  important  when  I  was 
talking  to  the  mayor:  that  it  is  an 


Lamanite  Generation  ferjormers  with  a  few  members 
of  the  Lamanite  Branch  in  Diinmore,  Montana. 


honor  and  privilege  to  be  on  tour. 
We  are  not  representing  ourselves,  we 
are  representing  the  Lord." 

Joann  Kalauli  said,  "It  wasn't  all 
fun  and  games.  We  mostly  saw  the 
inside  of  an  auditorium  and  the  bus. 
It  was  a  lot  of  hard  work,  but  it  was 
worth  it  to  see  how  we  were  able  to 
touch  other  peoples'  lives."  Mana 


Mo'o  said  that  it  was  a  learning  expe¬ 
rience  for  him  also.  "You  learn  about 
your  own  weaknesses  and  how  they 


Lamanite  Generation  at  Little  Bi()  Horn  in  Wyoming. 


affect  other  people.  You  learn  that 
you  need  to  change." 

Part  of  this  change  for  many  of 
the  Lamanite  Generation  is  to  learn 
how  important  their  culture  is  to 
them.  The  best  way  to  learn  this  is 
by  sharing  their  cultures  through 
their  performances. 

m 


Higher  Education 
Needs  Diversity 

continued  from  page  9 

er  education  is  important  but  we  fail 
to  make  it  available  to  all  citizens. 
"We  see  education  as  a  key  to  nation¬ 
wide  success,  but  where  does  diversi¬ 
ty  fit  in  American  higher  education?" 
she  asked. 

This  inconsistent  attitude  affects 
minorities  on  all  levels  of  the  educa¬ 
tion  system.  Minority  students  who 
beat  the  odds  and  make  it  to  college 
often  face  an  environment  with  little 
support  or  community.  Person  said. 
Many  of  them,  she  added,  are  the  first 
of  their  families  to  go  to  college.  Be¬ 
cause  their  families  cannot  complete¬ 
ly  understand  the  experience  these 
students  are  having,  the  students  have 
few  places  to  turn  to  for  emotional 
support. 

Minority  students  do  not  gradu- 


E  r  E  ^ 


ate  because  they  do  not  have  the  sup¬ 
port  they  need.  Person  said.  She  sug¬ 
gested  ways  for  universities  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  feeling  of  community  for  mi¬ 
nority  students.  The  plan  calls  for 
universities  to  instill  in  students  a 


Zyon  and  Sharon  Smiley  enjoy  the  music 
at  the  BSU  dance. 


sense  of  purpose,  to  teach  discipline 
and  diligence,  to  show  care  and  con¬ 
cern  for  students,  and  to  foster  open¬ 
ness  and  honesty  at  the  university. 
Person  challenged  universities  to  ask 
what  their  institution  does  for  minori¬ 
ty  students. 

Person  advised  universities  to  set 
up  integration  programs  for  minority 
students.  "Institutions  need  to  pro¬ 
vide  role  models  for  students  to  break 
down  traditional  stereotypes,"  she 

U^e  believe  that 
higher  education  is 
important  but  we  fail  to  make 
it  available  to  all  citizens. 

"We  see  education  as  a 
key  to  nationwide  success, 
but  where  does 
diversity  fit  in  American 
higher  education?" 

said.  Other  provisions  minority  stu¬ 
dents  need  are  academic  support  ser¬ 
vices,  retention  programs,  and  finan¬ 
cial  aid.  These  extra  efforts  will  keep 
minority  students  in  college.  Person 
said. 

Minorities  make  incredible  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  world.  Person  said. 
Higher  education  institutions  serve  to 


prepare  minority  students  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  and  every  step  possible  must  be 
taken  to  provide  them  with  the  expe¬ 
riences  they  need,  she  added.  "It's  ex¬ 
citing  to  work  with  these  students, 
making  identities  and  preparing  to  go 
back  and  serve  their  communities," 
she  said. 

Person  concluded  with  a  note  of 
motivation,  "It  is  our  responsibility  to 
nurture  a  pluralistic  society,"  she  said.  It 


Lamanite  Week 
Pow  Wow 

continued  from  page  16 

our  traditions  alive.  IDallin  Maybee, 
head  man  dancer  stated,  "1  was  glad 
to  see  so  many  youth  there  for  it  is 
the  youth  that  will  keep  our  traditions 
alive."  The  night  was  a  success  as  the 
Native  American  culture  was  shared 
through  song  and  dance.  We  look 
forward  to  an  even  bigger  and  better 
Pow  Wow  next  year.  It 


“Li’l  Big  Man”; 

Dr.  Chris  Ruiz 

continued  from  page  19 

advice  to  new  minority  students  at 
BYU  is  to  be  open  minded  and  secure. 
"Be  strong  and  believe  in  yourself  and 
in  your  heritage,  believe  in  the 
gospel,"  Ruiz  advises.  As  for  Ruiz, 
he's  glad  that  his  first  year  was  a  suc¬ 
cess  and  is  optimistic  about  the  fu¬ 
ture.  "I'm  looking  forward  to  '93,"  he 
says.  It 
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